
After New Labour 



I t seems clear that something is chang¬ 
ing. At the provocatively named ‘Af¬ 
ter New Labour’ conference, hosted 
by the Socialist Campaign Group of La¬ 
bour MPs on July 20, around 500 people 
packed into the main hall of the TUC’s 
Congress House for a “discussion of 
policies capable of keeping Labour in 
power by meeting the concerns of La¬ 
bour supporters” ( Socialist Campaign 
Group News July 2002). Its mood was 
upbeat and a renewed air of confidence 
was palpable, despite the glaringly ob¬ 
vious fact that the meeting failed to at¬ 
tract fresh forces. 

Primarily, that confidence came from 
the line-up on the platform rather than 
those seated before them in the hall. The 
main speakers included Tony Benn, Bob 
Crow of the RMI’, Dave Prentis of Uni¬ 
son, Billy Hayes of the CWU and - in¬ 
credibly, some might say - John Edmonds 
of the GMB. Together these luminaries 
sent out a rather stark message to Blair. 

The big battalions of the trade union 
bureaucracy have been staunch sup¬ 
porters of the New Labour counterrefor¬ 
mation, accepting a subordinate role for 
themselves in the new set-up. To now 
hear John Edmonds - once a loyal new 
realist - tell an audience of assorted La¬ 
bour lefts that he comes “to bury New 
Labour, not to praise it”, indeed that 
“New Labour is dead already”, must be 
a tad disconcerting for the Millbank ap¬ 
paratchiks. 

A series of left victories in the unions 
has disrupted the cosy relationship be¬ 
tween the trade union tops and Labour. 
Edmonds’ Shakespearean flourish re¬ 
flects the as yet inchoate pressures from 
the rank and file. As we predicted some 
time ago, working class discontent with 
New Labour clearly is being expressed 
not only in mass abstentions, but posi¬ 
tively, in votes - only, to begin with, in 
union rather than parliamentary elections. 

Thus is hardly surprising. There is no 
viable electoral alternative to Blair’s party 
at present - either of the right or the left. 
Despite important strikes recently, the 
level of industrial action in real terms re¬ 
mains at an all-time low. The Financial 
Times soberly comments that talk of a 
return to the halcyon days of the 1970s 
is “far-fetched” (July 22). 

Since Labour returned to power in 1997, 
1.8 million days have been notched up 
in strike action - fewer than in any single 
year under Margaret Thatcher. This 
year’s total will pick up, helped by a rash 
of rail strikes and more than half a million 
days accounted for by the council work¬ 
ers’ action. But it will fall far short of 1979’s 
19.5 million or 1984’s 27.1 million. 

The council and rail workers’ strikes 
indicate that working class confidence is 
slowly returning. But our class is still not 
able to assert itself through industrial 
might after the series of crushing defeats 
from the mid-1980s. The discontent that 


undoubtedly exists below is thus find¬ 
ing other channels, primarily in the field 
of trade union elections, it now seems. 
Blairites have been defeated over and 
over again in contests at all levels of the 
movement and now this fissure is mani¬ 
festing itself in the top reaches of the 
bureaucracy itself. 

Vladimir Derer of the Campaign for 
Labour Party Democracy told me that he 
viewed the Socialist Campaign Group 
conference as part of a period of “flux, 
not things moving in a leftwing direc¬ 
tion”. Yet this would seem to be belied 
by his own words in the latest issue of 
Socialist Campaign Group News. Re¬ 
porting the results of this year’s elections 
for the six constituency places for La¬ 
bour’s national executive committee in 
April, he noted that support for the Cen¬ 
tre-Left Grassroots Alliance had pro¬ 
duced “a rise in the number of votes cast 
and the highest share of the vote for the 
CLGA since [it] was formed”, reflecting 
“growing disenchantment among the 
rank and file”. The campaign won three 
out of the six places. 

There are other indications of revolt. 
While the NEC blocked Ken Living¬ 
stone’s re-application to the party on 
July 23, the closeness of the decision - 
by 17 votes to 13 - is being taken as an 
encouraging sign in left Labour circles 
in the capital. 


It is true that this discontent from be¬ 
low is still characterised by extremely low 
expectations. This finds reflection in the 
cautious political pronouncements of the 
trade union leaders and left MPs, even 
as they express dissent. Despite his self- 
declared role as New Labour’s gravedig¬ 
ger, John Edmonds still told Saturday’s 
conference that “rebranding the party” 
had been correct in its time, as it had cre¬ 
ated a “distance from the myths about 
our policies” - concretely on tax and the 
influence of the unions. 

Similarly, Benn noted that the BBC now 
claimed that there was “no difference” 
between left and right. “Well, I’m not 
going to argue about that,” he told the 
audience, “but there is a difference be¬ 
tween right and wrong.” He expresses 
this sentiment in the current issue of 
Socialist Campaign Group News in this 
way: “Put as an argument for democracy, 
the audience far exceeds the left or the 
labour movement, since everyone wants 
to see democracy revived.” 

It would be the height of stupidity to 
make cheap polemical points about 
Benn’s fawning ideological rapproche¬ 
ment with former opponents, most nota¬ 
bly Edmonds. In order to engage with 
this living process in the trade union 
movement properly, we have to under¬ 
stand what exactly is going on. We are 
seeing the revival of a new Labour left, 


or at least the first signs of it. In that sense, 
there could be a return to ‘normal’ poli¬ 
tics after a period characterised by extraor¬ 
dinary conditions. 

You would expect opposition and dis¬ 
content with an incumbent government 
that during its five-year tenure has 
pushed through some extremely un¬ 
popular legislation. The Tories remain 
electorally marginalised and in program¬ 
matic crisis, which the sacking of David 
Davis as party chairman will do nothing 
to resolve. 

Discontent has started to stir down be¬ 
low in the trade union movement, result¬ 
ing in some surprise victories for 
leftwingers - Mark Serwotka in the PCSU 
and Derek Simpson in Amicus - and in 
left-sounding rhetoric from sections of 
the bureaucracy not normally associated 
with challenging Blair. Inevitably, given 
the nature of Labour as a bourgeois 
workers’ party with organic links to the 
organised workers’ movement, this de¬ 
velopment in the trade unions is starting 
to find a reflection in the Labour Party 
itself as the left stirs and starts to organ¬ 
ise again. 

All of which is a huge problem for the 
Socialist Alliance as currently consti¬ 
tuted, of course. 

Under the misleadership of the Social¬ 
ist Workers Party, the SA has been cyni¬ 
cally moulded as a version of old-style 
left Labourism. Speaking to one of the 
sessions at this year’s Marxism, leading 
SWPer Rob Hoveman explicitly told the 
audience that the pivotal question of “re¬ 
form versus revolution" had been 
“avoided” in the SA in order to ensure 
that the alliance could become “as big as 
possible” ( Weekly Worker July 11). Or, in 
other words, revolutionary politics 
would ‘put off’ the tens of thousands of 
photo-fit left Labourites the SWP lead¬ 
ership envisages flaking away from La¬ 
bour and searching for a new home. 

But if the real Labour left reconstitutes 
itself, what space will the SA then oc¬ 
cupy? Why opt for a pale imitation of the 
real thing? Why would union leaders 
such as comrades Serwotka, Simpson or 
Crow dally with the SA when the real 
action is taking place in the ranks of 
Blair’s party? Why would left Labourites 
in the party of government leave it for the 
wilderness? 

Clearly, the Marxist left must relate to 
this process as Marxists. Every revolu¬ 
tion is presented with key tasks that are 
unique to it. The strategic question of the 
Russian Revolution was the need for the 
working class to form a revolutionary 
alliance with the peasantry. The parallel 
question of the British is to overcome the 
hold of Labourism on our class. 

The dominant organisation in the SA, 
the SWP, has a very limited tactical ar¬ 
moury when it comes to engagement with 
the Labour Party. For decades, it de¬ 
ployed a form of auto-Labourism 


summed up in its call at elections to ‘Vote 
Labour, but build a fighting socialist al¬ 
ternative’. Effectively, this left high poli¬ 
tics to Labour while the SWP looked after 
the ‘proper’ working class concerns of 
wages and conditions. 

Like much of the rest of a left that now 
finds itself in the SA standing against 
Labour, the shift has not been genuinely 
theorised. Thus, the SA poses itself 
point blank as “the socialist alternative” 
to Blair’s party. At the same time impor¬ 
tant sections of it - eg, the SWP - are still 
capable of offering unconditional sup¬ 
port to Labour candidates in calls to “vote 
Labour where you must”. 

Meanwhile, on the ground, some SWP 
members of the alliance have interpreted 
the abandonment of auto-Labourism as 
carte blanche to vote for any organisa¬ 
tion purporting to be to the left of Labour 
- including the Green Party, a petty bour¬ 
geois formation with no pretence to be 
in the workers’ movement. 

Clearly, this confusion could be the 
death of the alliance collectively and of 
important component sections of it as 
individual organisations. 

If - when, more like - the Labour left 
recovers its strength, how will the Social¬ 
ist Alliance relate to it? As revolutionar¬ 
ies, or as pretend left Labourites? What 
about the self-serving nonsense of Pe¬ 
ter Taaffe’s Socialist Party, that Blair’s La¬ 
bour is now simply a straight bourgeois 
party? Will it simply demand that the left 
leave the party and join the SP? (In truth, 
given the SP’s softness on, and similar¬ 
ity to, left Labourism, the traffic is likely 
to flow the other way.) The Alliance for 
Workers’ Liberty claims to be outside the 
Labour Party because avenues for dis¬ 
cussing and influencing policy have 
been “closed”, as we were told at its re¬ 
cent Ideas for Freedom school - essen¬ 
tially a technical justification for where it 
finds itself today and deeply unconvinc¬ 
ing, given the consistent work that oth¬ 
ers still conduct in the ranks of Blair’s 
party. The same problem faces Workers 
Power and the International Socialist 
Group. 

The stirrings of a new Labour and 
trade union left should present revolu¬ 
tionaries with great opportunities. The 
tactical approaches we deploy have to 
be subtle and patient. They should in¬ 
clude straight electoral opposition to 
openly Blairite candidates, critical sup¬ 
port for rebellious sections of the party, 
the call for genuine united fronts with 
leftwing MPs and trade union leaders to 
defend the interests of the working class, 
even systematic work in the ranks of 
Labour as an organised revolutionary 
trend. 

Without such a genuinely Marxist 
approach, the revival of the left of the 
Labour Party presents itself as less of an 
opportunity, more of a threat • 

Mark Fischer 
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Letters may have been 
shortened because of space. 
Some names may have been 
changed 


Odd merger 

I was intrigued to read in Mark Fischer’s 
report of the Alliance for Workers’ Lib¬ 
erty’s summer school the comment, 
“Amongst some comrades - both in our 
group and the AWL - there is a genuine 
hunger for merger’’ (Weekly Worker July 
18). 

Now that the rabbit is out of the hat, I 
wonder if these comrades will be using 
the columns of Weekly Worker to explain 
why such an apparently odd coupling 
would be in furtherance of the struggle 
for socialism, rather than, as I would see 
it, a diversionary side show and a possi¬ 
ble hindrance to the unity process which 
is taking place within the Socialist Alli¬ 
ance. Surely we want to see the SA 
project leading to a withering away of the 
distinctions between the affiliated organi¬ 
sations: ie, contending ‘parties’ becom¬ 
ing platforms; platforms becoming 
tendencies; and eventually tendencies 
becoming mere shadings of opinion in a 
united democratic centralist party of the 
working class. How would that aim be 
served by the hardening of two of those 
affiliates - let alone two which have been 
hying to take the lead in fighting for a 
Socialist Alliance newspaper, an unoffi¬ 
cial one if necessary - into a merged or¬ 
ganisation? 

hi the Weekly Workers revised ‘What 
we fight for’ column, the CPGB has re¬ 
stated its “central aim” as being the or¬ 
ganisation of all communists, 
revolutionary socialists and politically 
advanced workers into a Communist 
Party. But surely, a merger of the CPGB 
with an AWL which is not only numeri¬ 
cally larger but also now politically as¬ 
cendant (judging from the movements in 
political position which have taken place 
within the CPGB on issues such as Ire¬ 
land, Palestine and the CPGB tradition 
itself) would leave us further away from 
a Communist Party. 

The AWL has made only too plain its 
attachment to the rotten legacy of social 
democracy. Whilst reviling the CPGB and 
everything it stood for during the over- 


In 17 short years it could all be over. 
Or at least for those sufficiently un¬ 
lucky to be in the general vicinity of 
asteroid NT7’s landing site. 

According to the July 24 edition of 
the Evening Standard, “early predic¬ 
tions” suggest that NT7 will hit earth 
some time on February 1 2019. Its im¬ 
pact velocity of 28km a second would 
be enough to wipe out an entire con¬ 
tinent. However, before comrades 
rush out to book their escape flight 
to another planet, they can be con¬ 
soled by the fact that, according to Dr 
Benny Peiser of John Moores Univer¬ 
sity, further observations will almost 
certainly “eliminate the current threat” 
posed by NT7. 

A much more pressing concern is 
the threat posed to the smooth pro- 


whelming part of its 80-year history (see 
Martin Thomas's tirade in Weekly Worker 
March 14), our AWL comrades have 
called for a new ‘Labour Representation 
Committee’ and hailed the 1945 Labour 
Government of Clement Attlee as a work- 
ers’ government. Their politics is, self- 
admittedly, that of the Second 
International, not that of the Bolsheviks 
and the Comintern. 

George Brooks 
Stockport 

Fighting talk 

The Daily Mirror has recently styled it¬ 
self as the ‘anti-Big Brother paper’. Read¬ 
ers have been treated to a daily diet of 
predictably frothy attacks on participants 
in the dull Channel 4 television show. 

The rub is, of course, that the whole 
idea of devoting such a large amount of 
column inches (whether that coverage 
be negative or positive) is a tacit admit¬ 
tance of the important cultural space that 
Big Brother is currently occupying. 
Which is rather like Peter Manson ask¬ 
ing, in reply to John Pearson's contribu¬ 
tion to the ‘What we fight for’ debate, 
“What’s all the fuss about?” (‘In defence 
of backwardness’, July 18). 

Unfortunately, Peter does not have the 
courage to ask this question himself, at¬ 
tributing it to a well defined group of 
“most readers”, but we can be reason¬ 
ably sure that this vexed ‘question’ is 
Peter’s own. Like the Daily Minor, I fear 
that Peter is playing a game of pretend 
pomposity. If John Pearson’s criticisms 
are that unimportant, why spend valu¬ 
able space refuting his argument? 

Phil Watson 
London 

Disarming path 

In his polemic with John Pearson over 
the ‘What we fight for’ column Peter 
Manson asserts that including the 
phrase “peacefully if we can” - after the 
statement that the capitalist class will 
never willingly allow their wealth and 
power to be taken away and will use 
every means at their disposal to resist 
revolution - is clear and principled. 

But it is obviously inconsistent and an 


duction of your paper by insufficient 
funding. That really would be a catas¬ 
trophe. Thanks this week go to com¬ 
rades HJ (£20), PN (£15) and MA 
(£10). However, their generosity only 
gives us £165 towards our £450 
monthly target. Bearing in mind that 
there is less than a week to go and yet 
we are nowhere near being even half 
way towards our target, the likelihood 
of a serious shortfall this month is all 
too ominous. 

That is unless, of course, comrades 
intervene now by rushing me their 
donations today • 

Robbie Rix 


Ask for a bankers order form, or 
send cheques, payable to 
Weekly Worker 


equivocation. It implies there could be a 
peaceful transition to socialism despite 
all the historical evidence against such 
an illusion. The belief that there could 
possibly be a peaceful path has always 
led to the political and literal disarmament 
of the working class. 

Peter seems to think that a peaceful 
revolution is a possibility, stating that the 
October revolution was “almost entirely 
peaceful”. Leaving aside the slippery 
phrase “almost entirely”, Peter arbitrar¬ 
ily rules out the huge loss of life and vio¬ 
lence which followed the October 
revolution by the utterly pedantic tactic 
of separating the counterrevolution - the 
ruling class’s reaction to the Bolshevik 
actions - from the revolution. But it is not 
enough to seize power: you have to hold 
on to it. Revolution and counterrevolu¬ 
tion are all part of the process of over¬ 
throwing the capitalist state. The 
capitalist class will resist before, during 
and after the revolutionary event with 
various degrees of effectiveness. In the 
July days, for instance, many workers 
were shot down on demonstrations in 
Petersburg. 

In any case, it is not true that the Octo¬ 
ber revolution was peaceful or “almost 
entirely peaceful", whatever that means. 
In Moscow the revolution was bloody. 
Hundreds of Bolsheviks were killed 
(about 500,1 think), not to mention other 
workers. More lives would have been lost 
had Bukharin and his comrades not 
acted resolutely in the knowledge that 
there was no peaceful option. The same 
goes for Petrograd and Trotsky’s lead¬ 
ership. There was bloodshed in 
Petrograd. It would have been far more 
violent had the tsarist state not been in a 
condition of decay and disintegration. 
As Trotsky put it, the tsarist regime was 
like a rotten fruit waiting to drop. 

The modem capitalist state would be 
a more formidable force. Playing down 
the violence of the Russian Revolution 
and using the phrase “peacefully if we 
can” is surely a concession to left 
reformism. 

Barry Biddulph 
Cheshire 

Insider polemic 

I find it interesting that the editor of a 
newspaper, which prides itself on open 
discussion, decides to publish his reply 
to the Manchester draft of WWFF on the 
internet on the very same day (Thursday) 
that my newspaper finally arrives on my 
doorstep. 

How are comrades, without the power 
of the internet, expected to participate in 
a balanced discussion if the editor 
chooses to exercise his right to reply 
before the rest of the readership has had 
time to read and digest the Manchester 
draft of WWFF? 

If the newspaper was a financial 
house, the charge of insider trading 
would not be out of place. 

Nick Redmond 

Manchester 

Peter Manson replies'. 

We apologise to readers for the late ar¬ 
rival of the July 11 edition of the Weekly 
Worker (issue 440), caused by a failure 
on the part of a delivery company. How¬ 
ever, all subscribers still received issue 
440 before 441, while the posting of the 
paper on the internet was not affected in 
any way. We are sure our readers’ ability 
to grasp both sides of the debate was not 
impaired. 

Ban drugs 

Comrade Godwin’s conclusions regard¬ 
ing the legalisation of all substances re¬ 
quired a lot more thought and not just a 
populist response, I thought (Weekly 
Worker July 18). One of the current 
trends in the destruction of working 
class communities worldwide, and the 
growth of criminal capitalistic infrastruc¬ 
tures, has been through the effects of 


drugs, and not just legislation, as you 
seemed to suggest. 

That peer pressure in youngsters is a 
factor there is no doubt - but the escape 
from the realities of life, fuelled by media 
and capitalist conglomerates, is also a 
major factor. It cannot have escaped the 
attention of comrades that individuals 
involved in the distribution of drugs are 
some of the most depraved petty bour¬ 
geois elements who seem to view the 
trade as a juncture into ‘respectable’ capi¬ 
talism. Also agencies such as the CIA 
have encouraged use and distribution in 
their attempts to destabilise countries. 

I would say that the potential of hu¬ 
mans are not enhanced by these pro¬ 
scribed substances and there is certainly 
no ‘invisible hand’ to help addicts - with 
huge resources and social cost going to 
help these sad individuals (I would in¬ 
clude excess alcohol in this). I see deal¬ 
ers as counterrevolutionary and in the 
event of a revolution would probably be 
locking them up - but they would prob¬ 
ably be on the reactionary side anyway. 

By the way, I agree that communists 
should aim for a bloodless revolution. A 
socialist society would be based on 
peace and rationality -1 hope. 

Debashis Dey 
email 

Marxism format 

Regarding the article ‘Socialist Workers 
Party plans for year ahead’, I have to say 
I didn’t find the SWP to be all that over¬ 
bearing. as the tone might suggest, con¬ 
sidering Marxism was ‘their’ conference 
(Weekly Worker July 18). 

What I found far more frustrating was 
the unvarying format of the various 
meetings, especially the so-called work¬ 
shops on the last day. Every meeting you 
had the wise men and women on the 
stage pontificating, after which every¬ 
body else got a chance, but with little 
opportunity for real discussion. A little 
more variety, a little bit more interaction, 
would’ve been nice ... 

On the whole though, I found it to be 
both impressive and inspiring to be 
around so many comrades. 

Martin Wisse 
email 

'No’ campaign 

Your response to John Rees is annoy¬ 
ing (‘Build the alliance’, July 18). 

Rees is right that socialists arguing for 
a ‘no’ vote is about opposition to the 
neoliberal agenda of Maastricht and the 
euro. It is your own “wishful thinking” 
to see this as sympathy for abstention 
(or an ‘active boycott’ - but you need to 
spell out what you mean by this). The 
argument of comrades inside the Social¬ 
ist Alliance is entirely about the interests 
of the working class. 

Perhaps you should transcribe Charlie 
Kimber’s talk on the topic at Marxism 
2002 - he was clearly arguing for a dis¬ 
tinct working class/socialist campaign 
that wouldn’t be subsumed into the re¬ 
actionary Little England politics we all 
hate. Now whether this is possible, and 
what the impact of a successful ‘no’ cam¬ 
paign will be, is something we will argue 
out - hopefully fraternally and at a high 
level - but this kind of commentary 
doesn't help! 

Matthew Caygill 
Leeds 

Gala numbers 

James Bull’s otherwise sound article on 
the Durham ‘big meeting’ is flawed on a 
couple of points (‘Celebrating class soli¬ 
darity’, July 18). 

We usually say, when working out 
numbers at demonstrations, take the 
press figures and double them. In this 
case the BBC said 50,000, the local press 
said 30,000 and James Bull says 15,000! 
Which field where you in, James? I think 
you missed most of it. I have attended 


the gala since I was carried on me Da’s 
shoulders and I think this year’s was the 
biggest in years. I would have thought 
40,000 was a fair estimate. 

Durham is now unique. Yes, certainly 
it is “a day out for bureaucrats”, if by that 
you mean the invited platform of trade 
union leaders and guests on the balcony, 
but this is far more than even a TUC con¬ 
ference. Here we see not delegates, but 
ordinary union members and their fami¬ 
lies. The speakers’ field attracted tens of 
thousands, listening in rapt attention to 
a left and militant presentation of the prob¬ 
lems before us all. At the same time the 
far left and anti-imperialist groups hawk 
their wares and advance ideas which 
working people en masse rarely come 
across. I can think of no other such gath¬ 
ering in Britain. 

Central to the theme is of course the 
bands and parade of banners - not sim¬ 
ply “former miners”, as James suggests, 
but the current working miners of the 
remnants of our union and traditions. The 
number of old and now relaunched ban¬ 
ners of former miners’ lodges - carried 
and supported by communities who 
refuse to die, who refuse to let die that 
vision of a socialist future - is expanding 
year by year, though not a pit remains in 
Durham itself. 

The fact that we now have on board 
all of the major unions, and that members 
of those unions are now taking to streets 
previously the sole prerogative of the 
miners, makes this one of the few healthy 
and inspiring events in the labour move¬ 
ment. At least two of those unions 
marched and carried banners and mate¬ 
rials in support of their forthcoming in¬ 
dustrial actions. 

The gala is a living manifestation of 
class solidarity, not simply apiece of class 
history, though that too is vitally impor¬ 
tant. If we cannot remember our past, we 
will have difficulty building the future. 
Dave Douglass 
Doncaster 

House socialist 

I first became interested in the house price 
bubble when I worked for the statistics 
and computing services branch of the 
department of education and science in 
1984.1 came across a book entitled The 
downwave - how to survive the second 
great depression by Robert Beckman, an 
investment analyst. 

Mr Beckman equated the house price 
bubble of the 1980s with the tulip bub¬ 
ble that took place in 17th century Hol¬ 
land. At one stage a particular tulip bulb 
was worth the equivalent of 100 acres of 
land. Mr Beckman went on to write 
Housequake, where he developed his 
ideas on the house price bubble of the 
1990s. Whilst he has now retired to 
Monaco, his ideas are still of interest. 

Many economists and estate agents 
say that there will not be a crash in house 
prices because the economy in 2002 is 
different to 10 years ago. They point to 
the fact that unemployment, inflation and 
interest rates today are a lot lower than 
in the early 1990s. 

What these people do not say is that 
the growing buy-to-let market hardly ex¬ 
isted 10 years ago. Investors who have 
had their fingers burnt in the stock mar¬ 
ket have increasingly turned to the buy- 
to-let market as a home for their savings 
and pensions. But there is a surplus of 
rented accommodation in London, 
which has meant that rents have fallen 
accordingly. The return on some rented 
properties is as low as three percent, 
whilst mortgage rates are around six per¬ 
cent. 

History shows that falls in property 
markets usually occur about 18 months 
to two years after falls in stock markets. 

A fall in house prices would under¬ 
mine the support of working class and 
middle class homeowners for Tony 
Blair’s New Labour government. 
JohnSmithee 
Cambridgeshire 


SA euro conference 

Socialist Alliance national conference on Europe, Saturday Oc¬ 
tober 12,11am. Registration from 10am. South Camden Commu¬ 
nity School, Charrington Street, London NW1 (nearest tube - 
Euston). £10 waged, £6 unwaged. Creche available. 

Closing date for motions, emailed to office@socialistalliance.net: 
August 31. 


Fighting fund 

Catastrophe 
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Mansoor Hekmat 


A memorial ceremony for Mansoor 
Hekmat (Zhoobin Razani) will be held 
by Azar Majedi, Mansoor Hekmat’s 
partner, aird the Worker-communist Parties of 
Iraq and Iran on the afternoon of Sunday July 
28 in London. Mansoor Hekmat (Zhoobin 
Razani), the great Marxist thinker and leader 
of the Worker-communist Party and worker- 
communist movement, died on Thursday July 
4 in London after a year-long battle with can¬ 
cer. An abrupt end to an immensely produc¬ 
tive life. 

Zhoobin Razani was bom in 1951. He com¬ 
pleted his primary and secondary education 
in Tehran and his higher education, in eco¬ 
nomics, at the University of Shiraz. He arrived 
in London in 1973 to continue his postgradu¬ 
ate studies. It was at this time that he turned 
to reading Marx’s Capital and other works. 
And it was in Marxism that his critical, vibrant 
and enquiring mind found the answers to fun¬ 
damental questions on the truth of the exist¬ 
ing unjust and inhuman world and the way to 
change it. Young Zhoobin’s profound and un¬ 
compromising humanism and love for freedom 
blended with Marx’s radical critique of capi¬ 
talism. 

Thus ‘Mansoor Hekmat’ and Mansoor 
Hekmat’s Marxism were born. This Marxism 
had no kinship with the existing Marxism. 
Russian and Chinese communism, the guer¬ 
rilla warfare movement, social democracy and 
Trotskyism were all themselves the subject of 
criticism by Mansoor Hekmat’s communism. 
Contrary to these distorted accounts of Marx¬ 
ism, he began directly from Marx, and brought 
back to Marxism its humanism and radicalism. 

Twenty-five years of untiling struggle in the 
theoretical field, and the political organisation 
and leadership of a movement that sprang up 
around these ideas, produced hundreds of 
theoretical articles and essays, political com¬ 
mentaries, tactical resolutions and organisa¬ 
tional action plans; the programme of the 
Worker-communist Party, A better world ; 
hundreds of speeches and seminars, numer¬ 
ous organisations, projects and publications 
in various fields; and, above all, the Worker- 
communist Parties of Iran and Iraq. The prac¬ 
tical breadth and diversity, as well as the 
theoretical depth and clarity, of this great, or¬ 
ganised struggle at the head of a movement 
which Hekmat called worker-communism - bril¬ 
liantly characterised in one of his deepest and 
most comprehensive writings Our differences 
- is unprecedented in the history of the left in 
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Iran and the contemporary world. and influence of Mansoor Hekmat’s worker- 

In Iran today communism and the left are communism will not be confined to our era and 
identified with worker-communism. The our generation. As long as there is injustice, 
Worker-communist Party is a powerful and inequality, poverty and exploitation in the 
decisive force in Iranian politics and in the world, Mansoor Hekmat and the worker-com- 
movement to overthrow the Islamic Republic munist movement, whose banner he raised, 
regime in Iran. Mansoor Hekmat’s works are will live on. 

the beginning of an elaborated, radical Marx- For information on or to attend the cer- 
ism in Iran and the revival and development emony, please contact 07730 107337; 
of Marx’s humanist and radical communism wpi.intemational.office@ukonline.co.uk or 
in the contemporary world. But the growth wpipr@ukonline.co.uk 

Comrades, 

It was with great regret that the Provisional Central Committee of the Commu¬ 
nist Party of Great Britain learned of the death of comrade Mansoor Hekmat, 
leading figure in your organisation. 

It is always a great sadness when communists and partisans of the working 
class leave us. As materialists, we live in this world and no other. Alongside 
you, we feel the waste of a talented comrade, taken from us too soon. 

The tribute we pay to fallen comrades is to pledge ourselves once again to 
the struggle that was the content of their lives - for a truly human world, for 
communism. 

We will send a representative of the representative of the PCC to the com¬ 
memoration meeting on July 28 
With communist greetings, 

Mark Fischer 

For the Provisional Central Committee, CPGB 
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Speakers this year include: 

Marco Berlinguer Rifondazione Comunista 
Hillel Ticktin editor Critique 

Jack Conrad CPGB, Rob Hoveman SWP 
Francois Rouleau Lutte Ouvriere 
Bob Pitt editor What Next?, Afif Safir PLO 
Liz Davies chair Socialist Alliance 
Marcus Strom SA nominating officer 
Matt Wrack Socialist Alliance and FBU 
Al Richardson editor Revolutionary History 
Mark Serwotka general secretary elect PCSU 
Sean Matgamna Alliance for Workers’ Liberty 
Peter Manson editor, Weekly Worker 
Mejdi Kia Organisation of Revolutionary Workers of Iran 
Alan Thornett ISG 

All the certainties of the late 20th century appear to have vanished. The Soviet Union and voting Labour, the workers’ 
political revolution against Stalinism, linear social progress and the impossibility of European unity under capital¬ 
ism. Certainty has given way to uncertanity and complexity - political islam, the anti-capitalist movement, Le Pen and 
the Socialist Alliance. How should revolutionaries assess this situation? How can we overcome obselete divisions? 
Debate these and other issues with an exceptional range of diverse speakers from Britain, Europe and Asia. 



full week (incl. self-catering accomodation): £120/£80 unemployed and students 

first weekend (incl. one night’s accomodation): £30/£25 one day (sessions only): £10/£7 

Deposit: Send a cheque for £40 to the CPGB address to secure your place 


one session: £5/£3 


CPGB London seminars 

Sunday July 28,5pm - ‘Civil society and the politics of identity’, 
using Ellen Meiksins Wood’s Democracy against capitalism 
as a study guide. 

Seminars resume after Communist University on August 18. 

Palestinian rights 

Protest on the steps of St Martin’s in the Fields, Trafalgar Square, 
every Wednesday, from 5.30pm to 6.30pm. 

Immediate withdrawal of Israeli troops from the occupied terri¬ 
tories. For an independent Palestinian state with the same rights 
as Israel. For the right of both peoples to live in peace in their 
own territories. Condemn Israeli state terrorism, and islamic ter¬ 
rorism against Israeli civilians. 

Organised by Justice for the Palestinians. Supported by Alli¬ 
ance for Workers’ Liberty, Communist Party of Great Britain, 
Worker-communist Party of Iraq, International Federation of 
Iraqi Refugees, Worker-communist Party of Iran, International 
Federation of Iranian Refugees, International Campaign for a 
Referendum for Kurdistan. 

Legalise cannabis 

National day of action, Saturday July 27, organised by Scottish 
Socialist Youth. 

Inverness: Assemble 11.30am, Eastgate. March to Bught Park 
for speakers, bands and DJs. 07929 652754. 

Glasgow: Assemble 11.30am, George Square. March to 
Kelvingrove Park for music, comedy, bouncy castle and speak¬ 
ers, including Tommy Sheridan. 0141-221 7714. 

Dundee: Assemble 11.30am, Discovery Quay. March to 
Dudhope Park for speakers and DJs. 

Aberdeen: Evening rally/gig, city centre location, with speak¬ 
ers, bands and DJs. 07719 128823. 

No sweat 

Public meeting: Wednesday July 31, 7.30pm, Friends Meeting 
House, Mount Street. 

Demonstration and rally: Assemble Saturday August 3, 
11.30am, All Saints Park, Oxford Road. 

Benefit night for Dita Sari and the FNPBI (Indonesian trade 
unionists), Saturday August 3, 8pm-2am, Manchester Met Stu¬ 
dents Union, Oxford Road. 

07951 741 640; manchester@nosweat.org.uk 

Remember Larkin 

March and rally against fascism - 5th annual James Larkin com¬ 
memoration, Saturday September 7. Assemble 12 noon. Mount 
Pleasant, Liverpool. 

Euro debate 

For Yorkshire and Humberside SA comrades, Sunday Septem¬ 
ber 8, 2pm-5pm. Organised by Leeds Socialist Alliance. Email 
mattlrewcaygill@aol.com for further details, including location 
and map. 

New Labour, stop the war 

National demonstration, Saturday September 28, London, end¬ 
ing in Trafalgar Square. On the eve of the Labour Party confer¬ 
ence stop Bush and Blair’s war. Against any attack on Iraq. 
Organised by Stop the War Coalition. Supported by CND. 

Welsh Socialist Voice 

Third issue of the paper of the Welsh Socialist Alliance out now. 
£6 for 12 issues, payable to WSV, PO Box 369, Cardiff, CF24 
3WW. 

Artists against the War 

Postcards - 50p each. 

• artistsagainstthewar@hotmail.com 

• www.artistsagainstthewar.org.uk 

• wwwstopthewar.org 

RDG 

To contact the Revolutionary Democratic Group email 
rdgl20@hotmail.com 



main office: 

manchester: 

office@cpgb.org.uk 

weekly worker: 

weeklyworker@cpgb.org.uk 

Cambridgeshire: 

cambs@cpgb.org.uk 

Hertfordshire: 

herts@cpgb.org.uk 

london,hackney: 

hackney@cpgb.org.uk 

london, brent: 

brent@cpgb.org.uk 

manchester@cpgb.org.uk 

northeast: 

northeast@cpgb.org.uk 

nottinghamshire: 

notts@cpgb.org.uk 

Scotland: 

scotland@cpgb.org.uk 

surrey: 

surrey@cpgb.org.uk 

wales: 

wales@cpgb.org.uk 
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ZIMBABWE 



From the 
heart of 
struggle 


Munyaradzi Gwisai is a leader of 
the International Socialist Organisation 
Zimbabwe and the MP for Highfield, 
Harare. In Britain for the Socialist 
Workers Party’s Marxism event, 
comrade Gwisai spoke to John Bridge 
and Peter Manson of the CPGB 


H ow would you assess the 
current situation in Zimba¬ 
bwe? 

The last two years have been hard for 
revolutionaries and the left generally, 
because of the drive towards the elec¬ 
tions and the very strong influence of the 
Movement for Democratic Change, the 
opposition party formed in 1998. On the 
one hand, Mugabe has tightened the 
repression - you can’t meet, you can’t 
organise - and the MDC is in disarray as 
a party in terms of its ability to move for¬ 
ward. On the other hand, there is a grave 
economic crisis and new possibilities 
emerging. We see it as a period in which 
there are openings. 

There is an economic meltdown, but 
there is also the possibility of remaking 
the struggles of 1997-98.1 do not know 
whether this will happen, but I do know 
that the Mugabe regime will become more 
and more squeezed. 

Mugabe has no solution to the crisis 
and, with the local and international capi¬ 
talist pressure on hint, the screws are 
being tightened. There is so much exter- 
nalisation of foreign currency right now. 
Companies are downsizing in a big way 
and beginning to close down, hr the last 
month or so prices have just sky-rock¬ 
eted in a way we last saw in 1997-98. 

Any attempts to resolve the Zimba¬ 
bwe crisis within the confines of the bor¬ 
ders will clearly result in a dead end. If 
the stand-off continues with the MDC, 
the economy is likely to become much, 
much worse very quickly and that will 
also bring tensions within the ruling 
Zanu-PF itself. This is in the context of 
massive food shortages, where the work¬ 
ing people are desperately trying to sur¬ 
vive. And tire middle classes are leaving. 
I have been here just two weeks, but in 
that time I have heard of three lecturers 
from the University of Zimbabwe who 
have resigned and come here purely in 
the hope of getting a job. 

So to maintain the current situation 
and hope to continue just by coercion 
and oppression is not an option. It is more 
likely that we will see a rapprochement 
between Zanu-PF and the MDC, with the 
aim of stemming the growing crisis, and 
we suspect that they will move towards 
a kind of national government. If they 
don’t go that way, then they will need a 
much more crudely repressive kind of 
regime. 

So the pressure is on the MDC to help 
form some kind of neoliberal, rightwing 
government of national unity. The more 
so because the MDC has for now more 
or less shelved the idea of mass action. 
You were elected as an MDC MP. But 
what is your position regarding MDC 
membership now that the party has 
moved so far to the right? 

Officially the ISO is out. When the MDC 
took up the position of engaging in dia¬ 
logue to pursue the possibility of a na¬ 
tional government, we thought vety hard 
and threatened to resign. They said, ‘You 
don’t need to resign - you’re not our 
members.’ Which was ironic, because, if 
you look at the pamphlets, the campaign 
posters we had. we had made clear that 
the ISO was an affiliate of the MDC. 

But they had enough confidence to 
openly express the massive rightwing 
shift in the party. Effectively they said, if 
I didn’t resign they would expel me. We 
didn’t challenge the de facto expulsion 
and decided to leave it to them to pro¬ 
ceed with their moves. 

However, there is a major movement 
outside the MDC around the constitu¬ 
tional reform question in the shape of the 
National Constitutional Assembly. Also, 
recently we have seen the launch of the 
Anti-Privatisation Forum, which groups 
together trade unionists in industries that 
have been privatised, students, our¬ 
selves and elements of the petty bour¬ 
geoisie 

So we are proceeding with our 
work and leaving it to the MDC 
to make their decision re¬ 
garding our membership, 
including my own. 
They are having prob¬ 
lems because of the 


support I have in the constituency, and 
this is making them hesitate to act imme¬ 
diately. It is not really our key concern. 

What is your view of the peasant 
question? What strategy does the 
ISO have for bringing the peasantry 
into an alliance with the working 
class? 

There is no doubt that, unless the work¬ 
ing class is able to draw in the peasantry, 
we will not be able to achieve much in a 
peripheral capitalist country like Zimba¬ 
bwe, where the peasantry makes up over 
50% of the population. The reason 
Mugabe has been able to survive is that 
he has been able to divide working peo¬ 
ple, critically over the land question, and 
appear as the champion of the peasantry. 

In 1997 there were rural revolts, led by 
war veterans, and at the same time work¬ 
ers rising up in strikes. By the end of that 
year there was the possibility of the two 
movements beginning to get together. 
There were open, direct, anti-neoliberal 
struggles in the urban areas led by the 
trade unions and peasant revolts led by 
the rank and file war veterans - the fomier 
guerrillas. 

But then there was a combination of 
Mugabe’s shift leftwards, outmanoeu¬ 
vring the MDC, and the MDC’s own 
massive movement to the right. However, 
it now appears that tensions are emerg¬ 
ing within Zanu-PF involving the war 
veterans. Basically Zanu-PF remains a 
neoliberal party, run by the black bour¬ 
geoisie, who have a contradictory rela¬ 
tionship with neoliberalism. They relate 
to aspects of it, like privatisation - sec¬ 
tions of them would not mind becoming 
a comprador bourgeoisie - but others 
oppose it. 

The biggest challenge of a small group 
like ourselves, who at present are too tiny 
to lead the workers in an alliance with the 
peasantry, is to consolidate our organi¬ 
sation and start to grow. If there is a les¬ 
son we have learned from our entryism, 
it is that size is critical. You might have 
the right politics, but it is of great impor¬ 
tance to have adequate forces if you are 
going to make an effective intervention 
in any united front - and more so of the 
nature we are dealing with in the shape 
of the MDC. I suppose you have the 
same problem in trying to bring in more 
people to the Socialist Alliance. 

So we can articulate the issue of the 
peasantry - we have been in the forefront 
over the question of land, both in our lit¬ 
erature and in my capacity as ait MP, to 
the extent that Zanu-PF acknowledges 
that my position is more radical titan their 
own - but that is probably as far as we as 
an organisation can go now. 

Objectively, how do the movements 
link up? As the crisis gets worse and the 
tensions both in the MDC and Zanu-PF 
increase, it is quite possible, because the 
war veterans really are the leadership of 
the peasantry. They are the ones who 
have been able to mobilise them on the 
ground. So it is possible that the work¬ 
ing class movement will be able to link 
up with radical sections of the war veter¬ 
ans. There is certainly the possibility of 
‘going back to 1997’. One of the effects 
of the privatisation of state agricultural 
companies is that peasants are getting 
really screwed in temis of then produce - 
state subsidies have been cut, prices 
have risen, etc. 

It is a fundamental question for us that 
the two movements should be able to link 
up, and objectively that must come 
about. 

How important is the small peasant 
sector in terms of overall produc¬ 
tion? 

While the big white commercial farmers 
continue to dominate tobacco, the peas¬ 
ants now account for around 70% of 
production. That includes 60%-70% of 
maize and about 50% of cotton. There is 
stratification amongst the peasantry. 
Some studies have shown that the bulk 
of the peasant surplus is produced by 
only 20%. There were vety few benefici¬ 
aries from the refomis of the early 80s. For 
die rest, whether there is drought or not, 
food shortages have now become almost 
a perennial diing. They work areas with 


very bad soil and very poor rainfall. 

Neoliberalism has hammered the peas¬ 
ants, especially the poor and middle 
peasants. Now the small kulak farmer in 
some ways is beginning to feel it as well, 
and that is why a number of the richer 
peasant farmers now support the MDC. 
But the poor and medium farmers are the 
majority. Which is why the MDC policy 
of giving out tide deeds for land will mean 
that after probably four or five years that 
land will have been sold. 

The state previously aided the small 
subsistence farmer in terms of guaranteed 
prices, subsidies and help with develop¬ 
ment. All that was removed as part of 
‘structural readjustment’. So there are 
conditions of constant hunger among 
die people in the rural areas. But Mugabe 
has now promised them land and has 
been providing some fertiliser, etc, which 
is why the poor peasants still support 
Zanu-PF. 

However, while a good number back 
Mugabe, what you have seen from the 
voting patterns of the last two elections 
is that almost half have moved out of the 
active political arena, in spite of what 
Mugabe has done. There are at most 
50%-55% of people voting. 

Some on the left in Britain say that 
because Mugabe is opposing Blair 
he is an anti-imperialist who must be 
supported. 

We have seen that from your paper and 
also I have heard the same thing from the 
African community here. It raises the 
question of the character of a regime such 
as Mugabe's. 

Because of the mass movement from 
below against neoliberalism and for de¬ 
mocracy in 1997-98, Mugabe was forced 
to make a partial retreat from his neolib¬ 
eral agenda in order to survive. Similarly 
with the land question, where it is easier 
for Mugabe to pose as anti-imperialist, 
given its nature in Zimbabwe. It is a 
white-black thing, and many of the whites 
are British or of British descent. But the 
best farms, the best plantations, have not 
been taken over. The ones that have been 
targeted are those of the small white com¬ 
mercial farmers. 

The big investors that came in after the 
introduction of the structural adjustment 
programme still remain on their farms. 
Zanu-PF declare that die land reform pro¬ 
gramme is now finished, although the 
real prime land has not been touched. 

Meanwhile Mugabe is proceeding 
with the privatisation of all the key state 
institutions and companies. So there is a 
partiality and cynical aspect to Mugabe’s 
anti-imperialism that we have to be very 
careful about. 

The MDC, on the other hand, has risen 
up on the back of the radicalised work¬ 
ing class. In its early days it represented 
die rising working class movement. But 
its fomi was neoliberal - it was rightwing. 

It is true there are contradictions be¬ 
tween the Mugabe government and key 
sections of the western world. But our 
movement must go beyond challenging 
the neo-colonial relationship between 
Zimbabwe and the world. It must be a 
working people’s movement that chal¬ 
lenges property and capital in a much 
more profound way, which Mugabe has 
not done and will not do. 

What influence is the ISO able to 
exert? 

The MDC was such a huge party in the 
working class, but we are a very small 
organisation of less than 200 members. 
The past two years have not been easy 
for us and I suppose on could say that 
the achievement has been one of sur¬ 
vival. Our ambitions that went beyond 
that have not been realised. 

Because of the hegemony that the 
MDC exercised in the class, it was not 
easy for us to exert influence. Also die 
illusion that the impending elections 
could produce solutions were very pow¬ 
erful. The message that we have been 
articulating for the past two years was 
that the MDC must take up an anti-im¬ 
perialist, anti-neoliberal, pro-working 
class position. It did not do so, but we 
have created the foundations for what 
we see now as emerging possibilities - 
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the support I have been able to win as 
an MP has helped. 

There are growing numbers of work¬ 
ers and students who are now beginning 
to say, given the massive rightwing shift 
in the MDC, the elections and so forth, 
‘You comrades have a point.’ Through 
their own experience they have seen the 
lack of decisiveness, the lack of resolute¬ 
ness of the middle class and trade union 
leaders who have been leading them up 
to now. So there is a minority, but a grow¬ 
ing one, that I think we can relate to. 
How has the latest raft of repressive 
legislation affected you? For 
example, will you be able to 
continue production of your paper? 
Before 1996-97 the authorities didn’t care 
about our paper or ourselves in many 
ways. But then, in terms of the National 
Archives Act, they insisted that we send 
every copy to the national archives of¬ 
fice. We ignored this for a couple of 
months, but then felt forced to comply. 
The new legislation will be used - publi¬ 
cations are required to have accredited, 
qualified journalists, for instance - so we 
will have to take it as it comes. We have 
to be ready for the worst. 

For now we are continuing to publish. 
But our printers have to ensure that not 
a single sheet of paper is left behind in 
their premises, because the legislation 
also makes the printer liable for any non- 
authorised publication. There is such a 
huge demand, a quest for knowledge, for 
information about an alternative to the 
rightwing, neoliberal aspects of the 
MDC, for what we stand for. 

This is one of the powers of the anti¬ 
capitalist movement in the north. It has 
created an audience amongst people in 
our country who previously would have 
said, ‘Oh, socialism is dead’. But the huge 
demonstrations in Seattle, in Rome, in 
Prague, raising anti-IMF slogans, make 
it easier for us. Even in the MDC there is 
friction over what is happening in the 
west. 

The challenge we face is not just to 
educate our own comrades, but also to 
reach out to the bigger audience that is 
prepared to read our material. 

In a way we were surprised at your 
paper’s lack of technical quality. 
Given that you are the International 
Socialist Tendency’s first MP, we 
would have expected more of the 
IST’s expertise being brought to 
bear. 

One of the biggest challenges that revo¬ 
lutionaries face in capitalist societies that 
are nearing total economic crisis such as 
Zimbabwe is simply to exist as an effec¬ 
tive organisation. Many of our members 
are unemployed or in very low paid jobs, 
so sustaining our propaganda, continu¬ 
ing to put out our newspaper, become 
extremely difficult. 

This is a challenge for the international 
socialist movement and not just our own 
tendency. That is why we appreciate the 
resolution that you pushed through in 
the Socialist Alliance. 

The SA did agree to raise money for 
the ISO, but, in truth, what we were 
able to collect was pathetic for a 
country like Britain. 

I have been talking, for instance, to com¬ 
rades from the Africa Liberation Support 
Campaign - a broad left, pan-African 
group - many of whose people probably 
came to Britain during the times of the 
big struggles against the structural ad¬ 
justment programmes in the 80s and 90s. 
They see the need to mobilise support 
over here. 

This is happening in the context of what 
is called the commodification of resist¬ 
ance. If you take our situation in the 
MDC, we are completely marginalised 
and struggling to survive. The NGOs, the 
civil societies, have huge amounts of 
money going to them. The comrades in 
the north, in the socialist and working 
class movement, could do more - and that 
is one of the reasons why I have come: 
to try and build these kinds of linkages. 
We also need greater political interaction 
in order to generalise our experiences. 

For example, one of the key themes of 
Marxism was tire issue of the united front 


and the party. The MDC is a centre-right 
united front and now we are beginning 
to see the possibility of the emergence 
of more radical types of united fronts, 
which we will be able to relate to. So there 
are common experiences. 

How will the ISO consolidate and 
begin to move forward? 

Through united front work. At the mo¬ 
ment, for example, university students are 
becoming radicalised and we are in¬ 
volved in Students Against Privatisa¬ 
tion, which is beginning to grow. The 
NCA is also becoming more radical, more 
leftwing than previously - a trend that has 
been going on for almost two years. 

The challenge for us is whether we are 
going to be able to open up to these 
radicalised elements in the student move¬ 
ment, the NCA, the campaign against 
privatisation and the emerging anti-capi¬ 
talist movement. We have to learn to 
work with those comrades, to help build 
these movements without wanting to 
impose our politics on them, to make 
them mere fronts of the ISO. 

However, their growth provides the 
basis for our own growth, so we have to 
learn to balance the two: building the 
movement, but also not forgetting that 
this is not a substitute for the need to build 
the revolutionary party. 

What is your long-term strategy - in 
terms of Africa and the world 
movement? 

The struggles of 97-98 that gave birth to 
the MDC were similar to other struggles 
across Africa. They were a vindication 
of Trotsky’s theory of permanent revo¬ 
lution, and showed that the class with the 
most strategic interest in fighting imperi¬ 
alism and autocracy is the working class. 
There have been massive, inspiring strug¬ 
gles across Africa, even though in many 
countries the working class role had long 
been suppressed by the bureaucratic 
petty bourgeoisie that took over after 
independence. 

What we have seen has been the for¬ 
ward movement of the democratic proc¬ 
ess with the working class in the lead. 
But it is also very true that most of those 
movements, if not all of them, have suc¬ 
cumbed to ideological forces that are in¬ 
imical to its interests. The South African 
working class was the key in smashing 
apartheid, but it is the ANC that took over. 

Now, after Seattle, there is the pros¬ 
pect of this movement joining forces 
with the emerging anti-capitalist move¬ 
ment in the north. The example I gave 
during Marxism was of 100.000 council 
workers in Cape Town, but there are the 
strikes currently taking place in Britain, 
the municipal workers in Toronto, the 
two-million-strong march in Rome. 
There is the possibility of the European 
and American working class beginning 
to stir at a time when also in Africa the 
movement is starting to find its feet. We 
have no doubt that the movement in 


Zimbabwe has to link, critically, with the 
South African working class movement. 

That is the theory of permanent revo¬ 
lution: the working class is the prime 
mover, but it has to act alongside other 
oppressed classes - the peasantry and 
the urban unemployed in particular. But 
it can only find strength as part of the 
global socialist movement of the work¬ 
ing class. 

Do you envisage the possibility of 
the working class movement in 
Zimbabwe being able to ‘do a 
Russia’ and take power? 

That is what we work towards. But we 
are humble enough to acknowledge the 
fact that Zimbabwe is not Russia. In Af¬ 
rica only three or four strategically impor¬ 
tant countries could have that role -1 am 
thinking of the South African working 
class, the Nigerian working class, the 
Egyptian working class. In many ways 
we are part of the South African working 
class - there are up to two million Zimba¬ 
bwean workers in South Africa. 

When the South African working class 
moves, it has one of the most militant tra¬ 
ditions on the continent and it can con¬ 
tribute a great deal to the global project 
of the working class. In many ways we 
are trying to push our own movement as 
part of a regional movement. If the MDC 
had taken on Mugabe from his left, it 
would have given the South African 
working class confidence in breaking 
from the neoliberal leadership of the ANC. 

Unfortunately though, the MDC has 
been a bad precedent - it is a very good 
example of what not to do - just like Zam¬ 
bia. But, with the possibility of new strug¬ 
gles, I foresee a situation where the 
relationship between our two working 
classes is going to develop. In South 
Africa there are anti-privatisation forums, 
which will probably be very important in 
how the left grows. 

Do you see room here for a regional 
publication? 

As a product of a dynamic, concrete 
movement on the ground, yes - it can¬ 
not be an abstract thing. In our tendency 
there are groupings emerging in Bot¬ 
swana and Zambia, as well as the Keep 
Left grouping in South Africa. There will 
shortly be a big demonstration in Johan¬ 
nesburg, for example, and the need will 
continue to increase for coordination. 
The paper is the organiser of the revolu¬ 
tionary movement. It would probably be 
easier also in terms of cost. 

By and large we produce 1,000-2,000 
copies of our paper, depending on the 
issue, most of which are sold by workers 
in the factories. We used to have street 
paper sales, but that has become too 
dangerous. One of our comrades was 
beaten badly. But luckily the paper had 
already moved into the class. There is 
also the challenge of being able to pro¬ 
duce a paper at a price working people 
can afford. 


So eventually I see that possibility, but 
for now our movements in both South 
Africa and Zimbabwe are still finding 
their way. 

What assistance is the SWP able to 
give you? 

Just to be able to be here, at Marxism, we 
rely on the International Socialist Ten¬ 
dency. An exciting thing for us as revo¬ 
lutionaries is to be able to share with 
comrades - and not just from our own 
tendency - experiences from all around 
the world. So the SWP has a very big 
responsibility for that. Leading SWP 
comrades have played a key part in our 
experience - in recognising, for example, 
the impact of the anti-capitalist move¬ 
ment, in arriving at our tactic of entryism, 
and so on. 

We are satisfied with the level of soli¬ 
darity that we get from the comrades, but 
the challenge is how to broaden our own 
relationship with other groupings with 
whom we might not necessarily share the 
same tradition, but with whom we are 
prepared to be part of an internationalist 
movement. 

But surely an SWP-sponsored 
speaking tour could raise thousands 
of pounds for the ISO? 

I don’t think this is really an issue I would 
want to focus on. You are a group out¬ 
side our tendency, but working together 
in the Socialist Alliance. We could talk 
about our weaknesses and problems - 
that is one way of doing it. But the other 
way is to begin to build. There are new 
possibilities for tine left at a global level. 

But within that, there is fraternal criti¬ 
cism and, as we say in the pamphlet that 
we have produced, we believe you have 
done that. The Weekly Worker has raised 
points about the MDC - the possibility 
of seeking to split it is one line that has 
come through your paper - and the land 
question. You have critiqued us, you 
have disagreed with us - but in a frater¬ 
nal way, and we have found some of 
your criticisms useful in terms of map¬ 
ping our way forward. That is how it 
should be. We are learning how to work 
together. 

Part of the importance of the SA is 
that we are able to learn from each 
other through criticism. 

There are prospects anyway for 
radicalising hundreds of thousands - 
young people coming into the anti-war 
movement, the anti-capitalist movement. 
Even with the size of your groups, there 


is still the need for a coming together in a 
more integrated maimer. As I say, size is 
very important and we are still very small. 

The irony is that some SA partici¬ 
pants do not seem to grasp the 
potential of the alliance. 

What is the CPGB’s position? For an SA 
party? A revolutionary party? 

Yes. Definitely. We want to work 
more closely with all of the left, not 
least the SWP. The SWP is our 
biggest asset, but also our biggest 
problem, in that it is blocking moves 
towards a party. 

You are in a country in the north where 
the working class suffered one of the 
most decisive defeats in the 80s. Marga¬ 
ret Thatcher was really at the cutting 
edge of neoliberalism at a global level. 
Sometimes, though, comrades should 
learn to dream about the new possibili¬ 
ties. Given your history during the last 
20 years or so, one can understand the 
difficulties, but we must try and go be¬ 
yond that. 

On the question of whether the SA 
should be a revolutionary party, I am not 
sure about that. I am looking at things 
from a distance, and I can see the advan¬ 
tage of greater integration. However, ob¬ 
viously, as more people come in and the 
project grows, the pressures of centrism 
will come into play. It could be a party, a 
left-of-centre party, in which revolution¬ 
aries constitute a powerful pole - that 
would be useful. So the question is 
whether or not it would be desirable for 
the SA to be transformed into a revolu¬ 
tionary party. 

Revolutionaries should argue for 
what they believe and go to the 
working class with the truth. Why 
should people have a problem with 
revolutionary conclusions? 

I have a great deal of sympathy with the 
desire for closer integration, including that 
of a party, but at this stage to prioritise 
the maximum demand - ie, the revolution¬ 
ary party - before the project has prop¬ 
erly taken off might be going too far. 
There is still a long way to go. At the end 
of the day it is the challenge of working 
together - the traditional left must learn 
to do that more closely and must also 
learn to relate to the new radicalising lay¬ 
ers in society. The danger is you might 
underestimate the level of conscious¬ 
ness, as greater polarisation occurs. 
Sometimes revolutionaries can be a bit 
slow in recognising change • 


The ISO urgently needs cash, and the Socialist Alliance has 
agreed to help raise funds - several hundred pounds have been 
forwarded, but much more is required. Send donations to: First 
Direct Bank, 40 Wakefield Road, Leeds LS98 1FO. 

Account name: John Page; sort code: 40-47-78; account number: 
1118 5489. Email details of deposits to isozim@hotmail.com 
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INTERNATIONALISM 


Globalisation 
and socialism 

Does globalisation undermine socialism along with the national state? Jack 
Conrad discusses the relationship between global capital and socialism 


W hat is often called ‘globalisa¬ 
tion’ is responsible for a great 
deal of confusion and, in some 
cases, consternation on the left. Most 
fret and worry; a few celebrate. 

On the one hand there are the national 
reformists and revolutionaries. Alike 
they feel threatened by what they see 
as an unfettered, all-consuming state¬ 
less capital - ie, the subordination of the 
nation-state to the power of giant cor¬ 
porations, faceless currency dealers and 
institutions such as the World Bank, 
World Trade Organisation and the Eu¬ 
ropean Union. Old Labour - internal as 
Bennism and external as Scargillism; 
rheumy-eyed ‘official communists’ 
huddled around John Haylett’s Morn¬ 
ing Star, Alan Thomett’s International 
Socialist Group and beleaguered pro- 
Labour sects; the Socialist Workers 
Party and Peter Taaffe's Socialist Party 
in England and Wales; Alan McCombes 
and Tommy Sheridan: all would, if only 
they could, turn back the wheel of his¬ 
tory. 

On the other hand there are those who 
welcome what they believe is the decline 
and virtual disappearance of nation¬ 
states. Globalisation and the emergence 
of what they call “empire" “broke and 
buried” the nation-state, claim Michael 
Hardt and Antonio Negri (M Hardt and 
A Negri Empire Cambridge MA 2001, 
p55). Parliament, trade unions and na¬ 
tional legislation are obsolete or irrel¬ 
evant. Any revolt or protest by the 
“multitude”, no matter how isolated or 
parochial, immediately touches the glo¬ 
bal level. These silly ideas find fitting 
political expression in silly ephemeral 
groups such as Ya Basta! Various anar¬ 
chist and left communist sects too main¬ 
tain that the days of the nation-state as 
an effective site of struggle are long 
gone. Capital now exists unmediated, in 
pure form, and freed from the constraints 
once imposed by governments. Or so 
they say. 

Of course, from its origins capital has 
striven to overcome all boundaries - na¬ 
tional, cultural and geographical. Capi¬ 
tal knows no rest. It must ceaselessly 
revolutionise the means and circum¬ 
stances of production. 

In the Communist manifesto of 1848 
Marx and Engels describe the capitalist 
mode of reproduction as joining the 
whole world into a single metabolism. 
Capital’s need for unlimited expansion 
sent it hunting far and wide. No coun¬ 
try, no person remained unaffected. Raw 
materials came back to the metropoles 
in enormous quantities from the most 
distant places. Finished commodities 
are in turn exported to the “world mar¬ 
ket” (K Marx and F Engels CW Vol 6, 
Moscow 1976, p486). 

Many decades later, prior to and dur¬ 
ing World War I, Rudolf Hilferding, 
Nikolai Bukharin and Vladimir Lenin 
concluded that capital had reached a 
new, higher, stage. Imperialism and fi¬ 
nance capital denotes the merger of 
banking and industrial capital, the colo¬ 
nial division of the world, the domina¬ 
tion of monopolies and interventionist 
state controls. There is also the export 
of capital itself. 

Indeed the export of capital goes from 
being an exception and comes to col¬ 
our the whole system. Instead of sim¬ 
ply marketing finished commodities, big 
capitalists augment their profits through 
overseas lending, running infrastruc¬ 
tural projects and establishing factories 
in other countries. The global market 
condenses and ripens into the global 
economy. 

New world order 

So globalisation is hardly a novel phe¬ 
nomenon. Nevertheless over the last 
two or three decades there have been 
important shifts in the circumstances of 
reproduction which do mark an intensi¬ 
fication, further integration and spread 
of the capitalist system. There can in 
short be no doubt that the post-World 
War II period has been superseded. 
There is a new world order. For purposes 
of illustration I shall highlight four in¬ 


terrelated areas. 

One, class struggle. In the late 1960s 
and early 1970s Keynesian methods de¬ 
signed to manage the national econo¬ 
mies of the major capitalist countries hit 
the buffers. The needs of capital 
clashed with the needs of the working 
class. Full employment and the provi¬ 
sions of the social democratic state 
boosted working class self-confidence. 
Falling profit rates and inflation neces¬ 
sitated a ruling class offensive. Mon¬ 
etarism, Thatcherism, Reaganomics, 
neoliberalism. 

It took many battles - ideological, le¬ 
gal and physical. But with a venal and 
incorporated top leadership and lacking 
any clear-sighted vision of an alterna¬ 
tive, communist, society, the organised 
working class suffered defeat after de¬ 
feat. Steel, cars, mines, docks, print. Un¬ 
employment soared. Anti-trade union 
legislation cowed. Solidarity crumbled. 
From this politically constructed van¬ 
tage point chivalrous captains of indus¬ 
try could gallantly rescue capital from 
the murderous clutches of taxation - 
which siphons off surplus labour to 
provide for social housing, health, eam- 
ings-linked pensions and other such 
useless and irresponsible forms of ex¬ 
penditure. The social democratic con¬ 
sensus is slain. As is right and proper, 
capital is kept for capital in order to pro¬ 
duce more capital. 

Unprofitable concerns, not least na¬ 
tionalised industries, are either elevated 
into predatory transnationals or are 
snuffed out in the gale of international 
competition. Restrictions on the move¬ 
ment of capital are lifted. Profit rates in¬ 
crease. Inequality widens. The rich have 
certainly done well. Whereas in the 
1970s the top one percent of house¬ 
holds owned 20% of national wealth, 
now it is close to 40%. 

Two. spread. The irresistible dynamic 
of global capital erodes and eventually 
prevails over even the immovable might 
of the most autocratic ‘socialist’ state. 
Universal money subverts the anti-cos¬ 
mopolitan nomenklatura. The cornuco¬ 
pia of commodities lures every stratum 
into support for democratic counter¬ 
revolution. Neither KGB nor Berlin Wall 
can save the national socialist dystopia. 

To preserve its power the bureau¬ 
cratic elite must become bourgeois. Se¬ 
clusion and self-sufficiency implodes 
before the capitalist mode of reproduc¬ 
tion. Over two years - 1989 to 1991 - the 
‘second’ world vanished. State indus¬ 
tries limp on in hopeless obsolescence 
or have fallen into the tight fist of bu¬ 
reaucratic thieves and asset-strippers, 
the oligarchs. That, or they have been 
cherry-picked by western capitalists. 

China remains officially a people’s de¬ 
mocracy. However, the heirs of Mao 
Zedong and Deng Xiaping actively en¬ 
courage wage slavery and the rapid ac¬ 
cumulation of capital in the special 
economic zones. The bureaucracy 
merges with capitalism to form a single 
alloy. Vietnam wants to emulate the 
Guangdong model. Starving North Ko¬ 
rea worships Kim II Jong as a beneficent 
and all-powerful god, but relies on 


South Korean and US handouts. Even 
in Fidel Castro’s Cuba the dollar func¬ 
tions as a parallel currency. Capitalism 
stares in on these ‘socialist’ states from 
every window. In short, all countries 
now lie within, or are subject to, the capi¬ 
talist metabolism. There is no outside. 

But the state has not gone away. Far 
from it. Nowadays the USA operates as 
a superimperialist power. It won the cold 
war. Economically the EU stands on a 
par. But militarily the US has no serious 
rival. Neither Russia, the EU, China nor 
Japan. Administrations, be they Repub¬ 
lican or Democrat, confidently unleash, 
or threaten, overwhelming force when 
faced by a recalcitrant, small to medium¬ 
sized foreign regime. Unwanted treaties 
are an'ogantly tom up or simply ignored. 
ABM, Kyoto. 

In parallel old institutions are given 
new roles. The World Bank and the IMF 
mle Africa, southern and eastern Asia 
and Latin America with callousness 
comparable with colonial times. Struc¬ 
tural adjustment means destitution and 
starvation for millions. Nato polices the 
Balkans, the UN throttles Iraq and the 
WTO guards US DNA and GMO pat¬ 
ents. Meanwhile anti-terrorism is pre¬ 
sented as an ultimatum - you are either 
with the USA or against the USA. 
Those who are against will, of course, 
suffer dire consequences. 

That is the temporary new world or¬ 
der. Temporary, because capital is a sys¬ 
tem of antagonistic rivalry. The 
present-day balance of power is bound 
to alter and its established structures are 
bound to be challenged too. 

Three, increased interlinkage and ve¬ 
locity. Since 1970 the export of com¬ 
modities has risen enormously, by 
something like 200%. Everyday items 
are produced by single companies 
across diverse countries and conti¬ 
nents. Designed in Italy, owned in the 
US, assembled in Taiwan, sold every¬ 
where. During the same, 1970-1997, pe¬ 
riod the export of capital has, in 
comparison with the export of commodi¬ 
ties, shot through the roof, leaping by 
nearly 1,400%. Currency hading stands 
at over $1.2 trillion daily. Central banks 
can easily find themselves over¬ 
whelmed. Chronic instability results 
and the possibility of turmoil and a dev¬ 
astating crash goes hand in hand with 
untold wealth. 

Both phenomena - interlinkage and 
velocity - are in part facilitated by stag¬ 
gering decreases in the value and price 
commanded by the means of commu¬ 
nication: sea freight, air transport, tel¬ 
ephone calls and computers. IMF 
statisticians estimate that between 1920 
and 1990 the real cost of sea freight went 
down from an index of 100 to 30. Fig¬ 
ures for air, telephones and computers 
are in comparison breathtaking. Com¬ 
pared to an index of 100 in 1930, ah' trans¬ 
port stood at just under 20 in 1990; over 
the same period telephone calls 
dropped to almost zero. The same feat 
has been performed by computers - but 
from a 1960 base line (from New Scien¬ 
tist April 27 2002). 

Four, structure. As a result of all the 


above, the internal structure of the 
world economy no longer simply con¬ 
sists of oppressed and oppressor na¬ 
tions: ie, a handful of great imperialist 
powers who produce and sell finished 
commodities and an underdeveloped 
periphery, often colonies, which supply 
raw materials. The picture is consider¬ 
ably more complex. 

Capital as a system of reproduction 
always was universal and social. Now 
it is more so. The metropolitan countries 
remain economically, politically and mili¬ 
tarily dominant, but account proportion¬ 
ally for less and less finished 
commodities. Those jobs have not dis¬ 
appeared. They have been exported. In¬ 
creasingly the metropoles are 
characterised by banking, insurance, 
transport, research and development, 
advertising and what might be called 
immaterial commodities, frequently 
called knowledge and information. The 
typical worker in Britain is no longer in 
heavy industry and male, but in admin¬ 
istration or services and female. 

There is no scramble for Africa. On 
the contrary, apart from South Africa the 
countries south of the Sahara are being 
left to rot. Aids, petty wars, famine, de¬ 
bilitating debt. Russia is a huge exporter 
of oil and gas, but still haemorrhages 
wealth on a chilling scale. Average life 
expectancy has fallen by 10 years. The 
Ukraine, Kazakhstan, etc have fared 
even worse. Afghanistan, Argentina, 
Columbia, Iraq and most of the former 
Yugoslavia lie wrecked. As a concomi¬ 
tant, impoverished parts of Latin 
America, eastern Europe, Russia and 
the ‘third world’ are reproduced through 
mass migration in the great cities of the 
metropoles - Los Angeles, Houston, 
New York, London, Paris, Marseilles. 

On the other hand Ireland, Spain, 
Greece and Portugal have joined the EU 
and adopted the euro. They can hardly 
be regarded as backward or as semi¬ 
colonies. Poland, the Czech Republic 
and Hungary are set to follow them. 
China, India and Mexico are no longer 
mere exporters of raw materials, but of 
finished commodities too. And at a sig¬ 
nificant level. Something like 80% of the 
world’s footwear comes from China. 
Places such as Turkey, Singapore, Chile 
and South Korea have also undergone 
a qualitative shift. These medium-devel¬ 
oped capitalist countries have their own 
monopolies, export capital as well as fin¬ 
ished commodities, and face large, of¬ 
ten militant, working classes. 

Yes, of course, the national sover¬ 
eignty, so treasured and venerated by 
conservatives and national socialists 
alike, has been sapped and undermined 
by the universal logic of capital. Eu¬ 
rope’s nation-states must join together 
in a federal superstate or admit their 
impotence. The US has well known re¬ 
lations of dependency. Saudi Arabia 
ensures cheap oil for gas-guzzling 
Americans. The Clinton boom could be 
sustained only through a huge influx of 
foreign capital - mainly German and Japa¬ 
nese. The US now runs on a black hole 
of chronic indebtedness. Not surpris¬ 
ingly then even the most populous state 


on earth, China with its 1.2 billion inhab¬ 
itants, can only satisfy its needs by 
ensuring all manner of reproductive and 
political relations with other countries. 
China has its special economic zones, 
Hong Kong and is now a full member of 
the WTO with all that means in terms of 
loss of autonomy and subordination to 
the overarching capitalist metabolism. 

What do these changes mean for 
strategies and programmes of libera¬ 
tion? Though the spread and universali- 
sation of capital is motivated by needs 
of self-expansion and is often carried out 
in a thoroughly inhuman and brutally 
destructive manner, there is an objec¬ 
tively progressive aspect. Despite all 
the human suffering the growth of capi¬ 
talism means that today the working 
class is in all probability the biggest 
class on the planet. Due to globalisation 
for the first time in history there are more 
proletarians than peasants. 

However, though capital shows its 
continued technical dynamism, its in¬ 
trinsic limits are impossible to ignore. 
Ecological destruction, crisis, waste and 
the increasing role of the state in set¬ 
ting prices, ensuring profits and provid¬ 
ing military protection from 
encroachment by foreign competitors. 
Arms contracts, reliable utilities, subsi¬ 
dies, tax breaks, import controls - all help 
to keep the vital sphere of circulation 
functioning in the interests of capital 
accumulation. Capitalism puts off so¬ 
cialism by organising itself and organ¬ 
ising itself again and again. Irrespective 
of Thatcherite nostrums the bureau¬ 
cratic state apparatus assumes an ever 
greater importance. Certainly without 
the state and its legal framework - laws, 
courts, prisons and police - capital 
would find it impossible to exercise its 
dictatorship in the workplace. They are 
few, we are many. The state also pro¬ 
vides capital - which is internally frac¬ 
tured by its very nature of being many 
capitals - an overall cohesion it must 
otherwise lack. 

Capitalism still operates as capitalism. 
But its essential laws are historically in 
decline - value, money, free competition 
- and contradictions pile up and become 
ever more intractable and fraught with 
danger. Society, if it is to survive, must 
control the wealth it produces. 

The way forward lies not in appeal¬ 
ing to the supposed common sense or 
humanity of the self-interested personi¬ 
fications of capital. Leave that to arch¬ 
bishop Rowan Williams, Bob Geldof, 
Bono, Oxfam, Jubilee 2000 and the 
myriad other NGOs - however naive, 
here is the reformist wing of the new 
world order. 

The task of communists is to pro¬ 
grammatically equip and politically train 
that class that capital itself recruits and 
economically organises. The global 
working class is alone capable of con¬ 
stituting itself a viable alternative mate¬ 
rial power which can overcome capital’s 
apparatus of repression and reorganise 
the world according to human need and 
the goal of fully rounded human devel¬ 
opment. Labour both stands immedi¬ 
ately opposed to capital economically 
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and has the potential collective strength 
to turn rational theories and demands 
into socially transforming deeds. No 
other class, social stratum or protest 
issue can do that - hence goodbye 
obituaries to the working class are not 
only wrong-headed, but are declara¬ 
tions of abject political surrender (eg, A 
Gorz Farewell to the working class 
London 1982). 

As to national socialism - owing eve¬ 
rything to Otto von Bismarck and Al¬ 
fred Marshall, nothing to Karl Marx and 
Frederick Engels - it was always palpa¬ 
bly anti-socialism. Merely legally con¬ 
trolling the individual capitalist or 
expropriating private capital leaves in¬ 
tact capitalism as a reproductive me¬ 
tabolism, along with its hierarchical 
system of control. Workers remain ex¬ 
ploited workers and the system contin¬ 
ues, of necessity, to blindly maximise the 
extraction of surplus-labour from them 
as producers. 

Thankfully programmes for institut¬ 
ing socialism within, through or over a 
single national class state now appear 
as what they are - utterly foolish. Much 
to the chagrin of our national socialists, 
neither a Stalin-type command 
economy nor the social democratic 
state any longer represent a coherent 
alternative to existing neoliberal capital¬ 
ism. Hence the wailing against globali¬ 
sation and gnashing of teeth by 
Labourite and left reformist organisa¬ 
tions. Showing a maudlin attachment to 
auto-Labourism, the SWP’s Chris Har¬ 
man mounted a plucky defence of “old 
fashioned” trade unionism and “reform¬ 
ist governments” not so many years 
ago (International Socialism No73, 
winter 1996). It did not convince. 

Global production and global ecology 
mercilessly punish antiquated and 
blinkered notions of local exclusiveness 
and isolation. Humanity is interdepend¬ 
ent. Exploitation links workers every¬ 
where. They still speak national 
languages, but mutual conditions - their 
radical chants - make them a world class. 
In the stirring battle cry of the Commu¬ 
nist manifesto the emancipation of the 
workers requires a world revolution, the 
“forcible overthrow of all existing social 
conditions” (K Marx and F Engels CW 
Vol 6, Moscow 1976, p519). 

Buzz and drug 

Within neoliberal establishment circles 
‘globalisation’ is more than the latest 
buzz word. It serves as an ideological 
drug to lull workers into acceptance of 
permanent wage-slavery. In a world 
where capital is meant to be stateless 
and comprehensively mobile wage and 
other demands on governments for im¬ 
proved conditions are patronisingly and 
poisonously attacked as self-defeating. 
Higher subsistence levels, or so the 
story goes, will simply see capital pack¬ 
ing its bags and moving off to where 
labour-power is dirt cheap. China, 
Burma, Mexico, Indonesia. Hence, the 
apologists of capital insist, ideas of 
launching a socialist challenge to the 
system and its logic of limitless accumu¬ 
lation are a chimera. 

We do not, for one moment, accept 
the new-old ‘iron law of wages’ theory 
peddled by the political and academic 
servants of capital - like the nonsense 
about complete automation and artifi¬ 
cial intelligence, it is a fiction, albeit a 
useful one, invented in order to sustain 
the carefully constructed image of a 
capitalism without end. 

Through class struggle gains can un¬ 
doubtedly be won. Capital cannot lo¬ 
cate just anywhere. Even amongst the 
transnationals production and sales 
rely predominantly on the home coun¬ 
try. Moreover supplies of “skilled work¬ 
ers and efficient infrastructures” are vital 
(J Stopford and S Strange Rival states, 
rivalfinns Cambridge 1991, p 1). So while 
there is a tendency to equalise wages 
and conditions there can come into ef¬ 
fect - especially through international 
coordination and organisation - real im¬ 
provements and gains. There is no need 
to bid each other down. Workers can 


still limit competition between them¬ 
selves. 

The self-serving economic determin¬ 
ism of the neoliberals is not only con¬ 
temptible - morally and intellectually. It 
also makes an easy target for those want¬ 
ing to rescue the flailing reformist 
project. A useful example is Ron Bel¬ 
lamy’s ‘Fighting the myth of globalisa¬ 
tion' articles in the Morning Star, 
published over the three days of June 
25,26 and 27 1997 and defended against 
a hapless critic in an August 8 letter. 
(Bellamy subsequently fell out with 
Morning Star editor John Haylett and 
his ally Robert Griffiths, part-time Com¬ 
munist Party of Britain general secretary 

- he sided with the unsuccessful Mike 
Hicks-Mary Rosser rebellion.) 

By setting up and duly knocking 
down absurd and crude formulations - 
in general from unnamed people and/or 
institutions - Bellamy tries to give the 
kiss of life to ‘official’ communism’s ca¬ 
daverous version of national socialism 

- the British road to socialism pro¬ 
gramme (for our critique see J Conrad 
Which roadl London 1991). Despite 
that limitation, by engaging with Bel¬ 
lamy’s arguments we can not only ex¬ 
pose the fallacies within his programme, 
but show once more why those such 
as Hardt and Negri, who claim that the 
national state is buried and broken, are 
mistaken and altogether premature. 

Evidently the modern state is not 
“powerless”. Nor do transnational com¬ 
panies exist in mid-air, detached from 
"country” (Morning Star June 25 1997). 
Bellamy is being rhetorical. Ford is 
rooted in the US, BMW in Germany and 
Toyota in Japan. These mighty states 
have a long and very effective record 
of ruthlessly defending their trans¬ 
nationals at home and abroad. “At least 
20 companies in the 1993 Fortune 100 
would not have survived at all as inde¬ 
pendent companies if they had not been 
saved by their respective governments 
in the last decade and a half’ (W Ruigrok 
and R van Tulder The logic of interna¬ 
tional restructuring London 1995, 

p218). 

Neither does it follow that within the 
framework of the global market “na¬ 
tional agents and governments have no 
role” (Morning Star June 26 1997). Di¬ 
verse they may be, but the Bank of Eng¬ 
land, the CIA and the Communist Party 
of China are far from irrelevant when it 
comes to ensuring the production and 
reproduction of capital. 

Despite Bellamy’s diversionary ques¬ 
tions, common sense tells us that there 
is no “world state”, nor a non-national 
“world capitalist” (Morning Star June 
27 1997). Nato, the UN, the WTO and 
the IMF are by definition intra-state or¬ 
ganisations and. I would argue, operate 
under the whip of US imperialism. 
“Where are the armies, police forces, 
courts and prisons” of the world capi¬ 
talist state? Bellamy artfully inquires. 
There are, of course, none. There is no 
world state and nor can there be under 
capitalism. 

What of a supranational capitalist 
class? Most boards of directors sitting 
over transnational companies are mono- 
national. Richard Branson, Bill Gates 
and Silvio Berlusconi are respectively 
British, American and Italian. And, yes, 
seen from that angle, capital is “owned 
by capitalists of one state which they 
export from their own nation-state to 
others” (Letters Morning Star August 
8 1997). Calling transnationals ‘multina¬ 
tionals’ is then a complete misnomer. 
There are few, if any, multinational com¬ 
panies. Capital is not stateless. 

Furthermore, capital cannot spread 
evenly throughout the world. There is, 
Bellamy triumphantly points out, a 
strong regional bias. Before him Trot¬ 
sky called it combined and uneven de¬ 
velopment. Most exports and overseas 
investments are between capitalistically 
advanced countries. For instance, in the 
early 1990s three-quarters of British for¬ 
eign direct investments were concen¬ 
trated in North America, the EU and 
Japan. 


Bellamy also rightly stresses that, 
"though there are new features”, inter¬ 
national or global capital, in the sense 
of capital being exported from one coun¬ 
try to another, is in itself “no way new” 
(Morning Star June 25 1997). Just prior 
to World War I, when Britain was at its 
imperial zenith, investments abroad 
amounted to 13% of GDP - roughly the 
same as today. Between 1880 and 1913 
British overseas capital increased four¬ 
fold to some £4 billion - “total income 
from foreign investments reached close 
on £200 million” (R Palme Dutt The cri¬ 
sis of Britain and the British Empire 
London 1957, p76). And I hardly need 
add that international trade in commod¬ 
ity capital considerably predates indus¬ 
trial capitalism (see F Braudel The 
wheels of commerce Berkley 1992). 

The neoliberals indulge in hyperbole. 
Yet so too does Bellamy. The neoliber¬ 
als maintain that the state is powerless. 
This excuses dismantling the social 
democratic consensus and rolling back 
working class gains. Bellamy in turn 
maintains that, because globalisation 
has been much exaggerated by the neo¬ 
liberals, ipso facto the existing state can 
be used as the vehicle for his neo-Key¬ 
nesian alternative economic strategy 
and in due course a British socialism. He 
needs a non-global capitalism to justify 
this programme. 

So where does this take us? There is, 
as the noted Marxist thinker, Istvan 
Meszaros, suggests, a “mismatch” be¬ 
tween capital’s reproductive structures 
and its state (I Meszaros Beyond capi¬ 
tal London 1995, p65). National capital 
is by definition tied up with the national 
state. But, as freely admitted above, glo¬ 
bal capital has no state formations 
proper. Nevertheless global capital ex¬ 
erts itself, albeit “in an extremely con¬ 
tradictory form” (ibid p68). 

Capital exists as a single world me¬ 
tabolism but within a system of national 
states. Capital by its own logic demands 
the unlimited exploitation of labour. The 
national state cannot allow this, ob¬ 
serves Meszaros - neither economically 
nor politically. The masses would rebel 
and, that failing, starve. Therefore other 
solutions are sought out... at enormous 
cost in terms of human suffering. The 
20th century witnessed two world wars, 
the rise, decline and rise again of impe¬ 
rialist parasitism, the capitalist national 
socialism of Adolf Hitler, and the post¬ 
capitalist national socialism of JV Sta¬ 
lin. 

In this last named context Bellamy 
transparently entertains another, un¬ 
stated, agenda. Implicitly the national 
socialism of the USSR, despite its ab¬ 
ject failure, is exonerated - along with his 
own record as one of its toadying propa¬ 
gandists. Stalin's USSR - naturally mi¬ 
nus its proletarian and revolutionary 
genesis - actually remains Bellamy’s 
model. 

Total nationalisation for Bellamy and 
many others, Trotskyites included, is 
monstrously equated with socialism or/ 
and a workers’ state. The result can be 
run bureaucratically or democratically, 
but “property relations” are for the na¬ 
tional socialist school the bottom line. 
Such a viewpoint not only involves 
mangling Marxist theory and the pro¬ 
gramme of democracy and social libera¬ 
tion. It is an unsolicited gift for capital’s 
paid persuaders. The USSR’s terror, 
mass oppression, censorship, gulags, 
irrationality and poverty are turned into 
a dire warning. This is what happens if 
you epsilons dare interfere with the 
natural order of tilings! 

Bellamy was particularly mindful of 
those left labour bureaucrats who after 
nearly two decades of Tory government 
looked to the EU in the forlorn hope of 
salvation. Ken Livingstone and John 
Monks still do. 

In an attempt to return them to the 
true national socialist fold, he cites fig¬ 
ures showing that the UK governments 
spends 56 times more on goods and 
services than an EU job creation pro¬ 
gramme: £2,300 per head, as opposed 
to £41 per head. Bellamy concludes that 


reformist social change via the EU is a 
fantasy. 

Not only would “scrapping the Rome 
Treaty” be necessary, but so would a 
“majority of left national governments” 
on the council of ministers. “How long 
should the people of one country wait 
for that?” Bellamy asks, "when they can 
obtain their own left government.” A 
British socialism that weakens “trans¬ 
national big businesses”, pulls out of the 
EU and restores welfare would, he sin¬ 
cerely believes, inspire others and 
thereby prove to the most effective fonn 
of "international solidarity” (Morning 
Star August 8 1997). Exactly the same 
argument is used nowadays by the Scot¬ 
tish Socialist Party’s Alan McCombes to 
justify his Scottish road to socialism. 

We have seen on numerous occa¬ 
sions what follows reformist experi¬ 
ments in national socialism. They are 
hardly inspirational. Spain in the mid- 
1930s and Chile in the early 1970s ended 
in bloody tragedy. France in the mid- 
1930s and then again in early 1980s saw 
a flight of capital and an almost instant 
programmatic reversal. Theoreticians of 
national socialism explain away history 
by insisting that the state's powers to 
impose restrictions over capital were not 
used forcefully enough. 

Chris Hannan doubtless imagined he 
was very bold when he appendixed a 
call for “direct action of workers from be¬ 
low” to prevent actions by capital de¬ 
signed to “sabotage attempts to 
improve the condition of the mass of the 
people” (International Socialism 
No73, winter 1996). Suffice to say, this 
is an echo of the British road to social¬ 
ism and shows just how far to the right 
the comrade had strayed from revolu¬ 
tionary Marxism. Only “in the long run ” 
would an attempt to supersede capital¬ 
ism in one country “succumb to its pres¬ 
sures”, he then argued (my emphasis 
International Socialism No73, winter 
1996). 

By imposing authoritarian restrictions 
on capital - or even by abolishing capi¬ 
tal negatively - the isolated revolution¬ 
ary regime might well survive for some 
considerable time. However, in so do¬ 
ing it inevitably and very quickly be¬ 
comes its opposite - a freak society like 
Stalin’s USSR, Mao’s China or Pol Pot’s 
Kampuchea. Year zero marks not the 
birth of real civilisation but horrendous 
barbarism. No single country - not even 
the richest - has within it the means nec¬ 
essary to positively supersede capital. 
Individual capitalists can be expropri¬ 
ated through a political revolution. But 
creating a sustainable and dynamic al¬ 
ternative mode of production is a uni¬ 
versal task. 

For Marx and Engels there could be 
no socialism in one country because so¬ 
cialism must break out of capitalism posi¬ 
tively, an outcome “which presupposed 
the universal development of the pro¬ 
ductive forces and the world intercourse 
bound up with them”. The capital rela¬ 
tionship cannot be positively super¬ 
seded within the narrow framework of 
the national state. It exists at the level of 
the world market and world economy - 
and here and only here are the neces¬ 
sary material conditions for socialism 
and communism. That is why in the 
German ideology, written way back in 
1845, Marx and Engels savaged all no¬ 
tions of national socialism. 

Universal capital produces in all coun¬ 
tries a mass of propertyless workers and 
makes “each nation dependent on the 
revolutions of the others". If by foolish 
design or unfortunate accident the 
workers' revolution remained national, 
all that would happen is that “want is 
merely made general, and with it the 
struggle for necessities would begin 
again, and all the old crap would neces¬ 
sarily be restored”. So “empirically”, 
communism is only possible as the “act 
of the dominant peoples ‘all at once ’ 
and simultaneously” (original empha¬ 
sis, K Marx and F Engels CW Vol 5, 
Moscow 1976. p49). 

Socialism - as the stage of revolution¬ 
ary transition between capitalism and 


communism - must and can only be the 
act of a world class. National or local 
socialism spells disaster. International 
socialism spells human liberation. 

The fundamental mistake made by 
Bellamy and other national socialists is 
the notion that capital is a thing - money, 
mines, factories, food, jewels - in the grip 
of a class of very wealthy individuals. 
Ownership for them is all. In this way 
the modem capitalist class is, so it is said, 
no different from the ancient slave¬ 
owner or the feudal lord. Remove them 
from the levers of the state, take away 
their property, and - hey presto - there 
is no capitalism. Marx held all such ‘so¬ 
cialist’ magic in contempt. The idea that 
we “need capital but not capitalists is 
altogether wrong”, he explained. “It is 
posited within the concept of capital 
that the objective conditions of labour 
- and these are its own product - take 
on a personality towards it” (K Marx 
Grundrisse Harmondsworth 1973, 
P 512). 

Capital is no mere thing - like land or 
chattels - but a “social relationship”, 
whereby alienated, dead labour domi¬ 
nates and feeds off living labour. Capi¬ 
tal is in essence subjectless. It is its own 
cause. Its determination mns from capi¬ 
tal to the capitalist, not the other way 
round. The individual owner is no more 
than the personification of an exploita¬ 
tive relationship; a relationship that can 
be assumed by anonymous fund man¬ 
agers, a friendly cooperative or Har¬ 
man’s reformist state. 

Production under capitalism is sepa¬ 
rate from control. Production is not 
about satisfying wants. Production 
takes place for the sake of production. 
In this subjectless system capital’s ob¬ 
jective requirement for unlimited self-ex- 
pansion must overcome the subjective 
wishes of any of its personifications. 
Thereby control is alienated from eve¬ 
ryone. Decision-making simply be¬ 
comes finding ways to allow capital to 
expand. Profits have to be realised. 
Accumulation must proceed. Either that 
or go bust. The personification is in 
actual fact controlled by the system. 

Capital has to be superseded in its to¬ 
tality and replaced by an open-ended 
communist totality. Without the posi¬ 
tive supersession of capitalist society's 
division of labour and the domination 
of living labour by dead labour the 
power of capital will reassert itself. That 
is why for Marxists, though the work¬ 
ers’ revolution starts politically on the 
terrain of the national state, the content 
of our project is to bring the product of 
humanity back to humanity. What de¬ 
cides the matter is control. Does con¬ 
trol over the worker continue to be the 
unlimited self-expansion of dead la¬ 
bour? Or do the associated producers 
control the products of work and 
thereby stop being workers? 

Meszaros explains that any attempt 
to “gain control over capital” by treat¬ 
ing it as a “material thing” tied to a “sim¬ 
ple relation” with its private owner can 
only result in catastrophic failure. No act 
of parliament or revolutionary decree 
can by itself remove capital from the 
“social metabolic process as the neces¬ 
sary command over labour under the 
historically long prevailing and after the 
revolution unavoidably inherited cir¬ 
cumstance”. So it is not possible to “re¬ 
situate” the alienated power of 
command over labour to labour itself by 
“simply targeting the private capitalist 
personification of capital”. That can be 
done only by replacing the established 
“organic system” as the “all-embracing 
and dominating controller of societal re¬ 
production" (I Meszaros Beyond capi¬ 
tal London 1995, p610). 

We communists take universal capi¬ 
tal as our real point of departure. If capi¬ 
tal is grasped as a relationship, then 
questions such as whether or not Gen¬ 
eral Motors remains American, or the 
degree to which governments can fix 
exchange rates or borrowing stand re¬ 
vealed as secondary issues at best or 
else nothing more than smelly red 
herrings • 
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TRADE UNIONS 


Jackson turfed out 

Blair’s Calais 


Q ueen Mary I of England once fa¬ 
mously lamented, “When I die, 
you will find ‘Calais’ inscribed 
on my heart.” She was referring to the 
loss of the great French port as an Eng¬ 
lish crown possession. After the high 
drama of this last week, we are left won¬ 
dering if prime minister Tony Blair might, 
somewhat less publicly, be thinking in 
similar terms about his loss of Amicus, 
the million-strong trade union which has 
just elected as its general secretary 
Derek Simpson, the left challenger to 
Blair’s favourite. Sir Ken Jackson. 

Certainly, the significance of this par¬ 
ticular union election result, in compari¬ 
son to a recent string of victories for the 
left against Blairite candidates, should 
not be underestimated. Derek Simp¬ 
son’s 400 votes majority, on the fourth 
recount, came in a poll of those Amicus 
members who were formerly in the 
Amalgamated Electrical and Engineer¬ 
ing Union. However, the instrument of 
amalgamation of the AEEU with the 
Manufacturing, Science and Finance 
union lays down that it is the AEEU’s 
general secretary who assumes the lead¬ 
ership position for the whole union, af¬ 
ter a two-year interregnum in which 
joint general secretaries hold office. 

Amicus is not just any union for Blair. 
One quarter of all union-sponsored La¬ 
bour MPs are funded by Amicus. The 
union holds a large block vote at Labour 
Party conference and the prospect of 
this autumn’s conference withholding 
endorsement of Blair’s policies on is¬ 
sues such as public services reform and 
war on Iraq has become very real. 
Moreover, Amicus is the single largest 
financial donor to a Labour Party, which, 
it was also revealed last week, is in seri¬ 
ous debt trouble. Just before last year’s 
general election, for instance, Jackson 
had handed over a £2 million donation. 
No wonder then that Blair had delivered 
his televised ‘This is my son, in whom I 
am well pleased’ endorsement of 
Jackson’s qualities as a union leader 
(“Ken and I are working for the same 
aims” had been Blair’s actual words). 
And now Ken has gone. 

Jackson had indeed worked for the 
same aims as the pro-capitalist cham¬ 
pion, Blair. The former, alongside the 
general secretary of the Trades Union 
Congress, John Monks - himself leav¬ 
ing to take up a European union job next 
year - was the foremost advocate of the 
‘social partnership’ approach in dealing 
with employers. This is based upon 
‘sweetheart deals’, trade union recog¬ 
nition pacts negotiated directly with em¬ 
ployers, behind the backs of the 
workers. The union then acts as a pro¬ 
ductivity and ‘flexibility’-chasing po¬ 
liceman of the unionised workforce. 
Derek Simpson had made this practice 
the focus of his strategic attack on the 
type of trade unionism espoused by 
Jackson. 

The right wing were in shock after 
brother Simpson’s victory finally be¬ 
came clear last Thursday. Initially, 
Jackson and the right-dominated AEEU 
section executive committee tried to 
secure the setting aside of the election 
result, in emulation of the actions of 
Barry Reamsbottom and the executive 
committee majority in the PCSU civil 
service union. Incredibly, the argument 
of the Jacksonites was that adverse 
publicity following allegations of elec¬ 
toral malpractice might have cost 
brother Sir Ken the election. The actions 
of Jackson campaigners, which had led 
to the resignation of one senior regional 
official of the union and pending disci¬ 
plinary action against six more of 



Derek Simpson: left shift 


... the prospect of this 
autumn’s conference 
withholding 
endorsement of Blair’s 
policies on issues such 
as public services 
reform and war on Iraq 
has become very real 

Jackson’s staff, had been exposed, no¬ 
tably in The Guardian (July 16; see also 
Weekly Worker July 18). One witty com¬ 
rade, in a contribution to the Socialist 
Alliance’s internet discussion group, 
compared the Jacksonite case to that of 
a man accused of murdering both par¬ 
ents who appeals for clemency on the 
grounds that he is now an orphan. 

Shrewdly, Derek Simpson’s support¬ 
ers on the executive committee derailed 
the move and simultaneously gave 
Jackson time to take counsel and to re¬ 
flect, by walking out of the committee 
meeting, leaving it inquorate. The coun¬ 
sel was quick in coming. The ex-MSF 
joint general secretary of Amicus, Roger 
Lyons, in a BBC radio interview, advised 
Sir Ken to accept defeat. If the latter had 
complaints to make about the conduct 
of the election, he should have regis¬ 
tered them before the votes had been 
counted, Lyons said. In what was 
clearly a damage limitation exercise and 
a move against AEEU sectionalism, he 
stressed that Amicus was now a unified 
union, with a strong executive commit¬ 
tee “which should be working to¬ 
gether”. 

It needs to be noted that Lyons is him¬ 


self a strong supporter of the Blair gov¬ 
ernment who has not hesitated to use 
administrative sanctions against the left 
within his former union. In particular, he 
sacked the officers of MSF’s London 
regional council, after they had chal¬ 
lenged in the courts the Labour Party’s 
disfranchisement of the union in the 
London mayoral nomination process. 
The London membership of the union 
had voted overwhelmingly to back the 
bid of Ken Livingstone to become the 
Labour Party nominee. The stance Ly¬ 
ons has now adopted demonstrates the 
defensive position that remaining union 
rightwingers are in. By Saturday night, 
Jackson - said to be devastated at his 
rejection - had capitulated, stating that, 
after 35 years of loyal service, he was 
not prepared to see his union “embar¬ 
rassed or hindered”. 

Although he attended the Amicus 
workshop at the Socialist Alliance’s 
trade union conference on March 16, 
where he gained support for his election 
campaign, Derek Simpson is not an SA 
supporter (see Weekly Worker March 
21). Formerly a CPGB member, he is now 
a Labour Party man. Nevertheless, he 
made it plain to the press, after the re¬ 
sult was announced, that he is “not a 
Blairite”. His victory will, without a 
shadow of a doubt, see a repositioning 
to the left of key figures in the union 
bureaucracy. 

John Edmonds of the General, Mu¬ 
nicipal and Boilermakers Union, for in¬ 
stance, used the occasion of Jackson’s 
defeat to harden the hostile stance he 
has taken towards the second Blair 
government. First, he told the press on 
Friday that, “People in Downing Street 
have got to engage seriously with the 
unions, or they face complete catastro¬ 
phe. Downing Street’s entire strategy 
has collapsed with the loss of Sir Ken.” 
Then on Saturday, at a conference of the 
Socialist Campaign Group, he an¬ 
nounced that he had “come not to 
praise New Labour, but to bury it” (see 
front page). 

A significant leftward shift in the un¬ 
ion bureaucracy will no doubt be cel¬ 
ebrated by many Socialist Alliance 
activists. Ironically though, because the 
Labour Party is still a bourgeois work¬ 
ers’ party and will be profoundly af¬ 
fected by such a shift, the SA could 
face its most serious political challenge 
yet in the coming period. With the birth 
of a new Labour left no doubt being 
increasingly trumpeted, a Socialist Alli¬ 
ance which has been much too slow in 
finding the will for partyist unity could 
face a crisis • 

Derek Hunter 
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Unions stir 


T he successful, million-strong 
strike of local government work¬ 
ers on July 17 did not provoke the 
employers into reopening negotia¬ 
tions. So, two days later, the three 
unions involved - the TGWU, GMB 
and Unison - announced a further 24- 
hour stoppage for August 14. They 
also warned of possible longer selec¬ 
tive actions and another one-day 
national strike in September. 

This threatened escalation seems 
to have prodded the employers into 
reconsidering talks at the conciliation 
service, Acas. However, though there 
is, at die time of writing, nothing defi¬ 
nite on the table, the employers are 
seeking to tie the settlement to a two 
or three-year deal. It seems the unions 
have not ruled this out, although 
Unison has said core elements of the 
claim must be met - that is, the settle- 
ment must address low pay, unequal 
pay and the decline in earnings rela¬ 
tive to the private sector. 

Anyone who has negotiated at 
Acas before will know how difficult it 
is to redress an imbalance that has 
accmed over years. The type of com¬ 
promise struck usually favours the 
employer. However, this dispute is 
highly significant. Not only because 
it is an unprecedented national action 
by three unions, and not only be¬ 
cause it is being linked in various com¬ 
mentaries to the winter of discontent 
23 years ago, but also because it is a 
sign that the unions are beginning to 
shift from the defensive to the offen¬ 
sive. Throughout the 80s and up to 
the present time we have seen mosdy 
defensive actions - with workers go¬ 
ing into disputes with little hope of 



One million strike 


winning. The current spate of strikes 
involves workers who do have hope 
of winning, who are not only defend¬ 
ing, but attacking. Where there was 
gloom, now there is hope. 

There is not yet an upsurge. Strikes 
remain at an historically low level de¬ 
spite the recent wave of prominent 
disputes. But we are beginning to see 
the turn of the tide. As these strug¬ 
gles progress, it is inevitable that we 
will come up against the anti-trade 
union laws. Workers will begin to ex¬ 
perience the limitations imposed on 
dieir ability to act, while employers 
can delay, frustrate or outlaw actions. 
Through living through these strug¬ 
gles - whether they end in victory, 
defeat or compromise - lessons will be 
learned • 

Alan Stevens 


Teesside 

Council at 
arm’s length 


L ast week’s industrial action by the 
three local government unions 
was well supported in my neck of the 
woods, Stockton-on-Tees. There was 
a strong, but good-natured picketing 
presence at the main municipal build¬ 
ings in Stockton town centre, and 
most other local authority offices in 
the borough saw a similar level of 
participation. 

A couple of dozen scabs crossed 
the line at the civic centre, some 
shamefaced, but others with mock- 
defiant grins or sarcastic waves aimed 
at their picketing workmates. Since 
the strike was announced a couple of 
weeks before, some ‘colleagues’ in 
my own office must have wasted the 
equivalent of a full working day dis¬ 
cussing with each other the best ways 
of getting past the pickets. Shop stew¬ 
ards observed that a number of strike¬ 
breakers were people who had 
previously called on their unions for 
advice and support. 

The effectiveness of the action was 
compromised by the recent transfer 
of all local authority housing staff to 
a so-called ‘arm’s length’ company, 
Tristar Homes, owned by the coun¬ 
cil. These people all still work in the 
same municipal buildings, but their 
newly separate employment status 
meant that participation in the strike 
would have been classed as illegal 
secondary action. It seems probable 


that we can expect this kind of in- 
house ‘privatisation’ to be extended 
to other services in the future. 

A high proportion of those mem¬ 
bers of the public who visited the civic 
centre on the day, usually to pay their 
rent to Tristar Homes, happily signed 
a letter to the council leader support¬ 
ing the demands of local authority 
workers. Many passing motorists 
sounded their horns, waved or 
shouted in support of those on the 
picket line. 

At noon, there was a rally for work¬ 
ers from all four Teesside boroughs 
(Stockton-on-Tees, Hartlepool, Mid¬ 
dlesbrough, Redcar and Cleveland) 
outside Stockton’s civic centre. I 
would estimate that there were 150- 
200 workers present. 

I distributed Teesside Socialist Al¬ 
liance leaflets and some of the CPGB’s 
posh new business cards at the rally. 
A few of the demonstrators told me 
that they were regular visitors to the 
CPGB website and praised its politi¬ 
cal content, although a Labour coun¬ 
cillor from Hartlepool described the 
Weekly Worker as a “scandal rag” 
and suggested that the Party was 
funded by the secret services to un¬ 
dermine other leftwing groups. 

Fortunately, however, that did not 
deter other workers, who took all the 
copies of the Weekly Worker I had • 
Phil Rawlinson 
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ISRAEL-PALESTINE 


At the July 12-13 organising meeting for the European Social Forum in Thessaloniki there was a debate on 
Palestine. Most of the Palestinian delegates put forward positions more sophisticated than those held by the 
majority of the left in Britain today. Tina Becker spoke to two comrades - one Palestinian, one Israeli 


Two stales, one struggle 


Thuraya Alayan is a member of the central committee of 
the Palestinian People’s Party (PPP) 


W hat are your organisation’s 
origins? 

Our party goes back to the Communist 
Party of Palestine, which was founded 
in 1919 by Palestinian. Jordanian andjew- 
ish communists. When the occupation 
began in 1943 the Palestinian and Israeli 
parts of the organisations split. Our com¬ 
rades in Israel founded the Communist 
Party of Israel. In 1948 the Palestinian 
section split even further, reflecting the 
Israeli occupation: communists in the 
Gaza Strip and the West Bank were op¬ 
erating in two different parties. Only in 
1982 did the two Palestinian sections re¬ 
unite to form the Palestinian People’s 
Party. We chose this name to highlight 
the priority of the national struggle in 
Palestine today. But there is no doubt: 
we are communists fighting for a com¬ 
munist world, hi 1997 we joined the PLO. 
The PLO advocates a two state- 
programme: a state for the Palestin¬ 
ians alongside a state for the Israeli 
jews. 

We were the first Palestinian organisa¬ 
tion that put forward a programme for two 
states. I think we were quite influential in 
pushing the PLO towards this position. 
Ever since 1948 we have been advocat¬ 
ing that there are obviously two people 
with two very distinct cultures. Why 
should we force them to live together in 
one state? Of course as a communist I 
want to live without borders and I am 
working towards the unification of all 
peoples. But today Israelis and Palestin¬ 
ians need to live in two different states. 

I am hopeful that Israelis and Palestin¬ 
ians will unite into a democratic, secular 
state one day. but this will need a long, 
patient process. For the here and now, 
the slogan of a ‘democratic, secular Pal¬ 
estine’ is useless. It does not show a way 
to the future. 

It also does not address the Israeli 
people. What role do you think the 
Israelis play in this process? 

Without the Israeli peace movement the 
Palestinians will never get a democratic 
state of their own. The Israeli working 
class needs to fight for the rights of the 
Palestinians. We need their help and 
solidarity, just as they need our help. We 
have to tell our friends in Israel that we 
do accept their state if they accept ours. 
They must understand that without the 
liberation of the Palestinians the Israelis 
can never be truly liberated themselves. 

We are working closely with the Com¬ 
munist Party of Israel. It is important that 
the people in both countries have as 
much contact as possible. 


What is your view on the right to 
return for Palestinians. Does it 
contradict a programme for two 
states? 

The right to return is very important to 
us. As a communist I fight for the right 
of every human being to live where they 
want to and naturally that includes Pal¬ 
estinians. 

This right does not mean that every¬ 
body moves back to where then family 
might have lived many decades ago. 
Who knows where people want to live? 
I presume most Palestinians don’t want 
to go to Israel and give up their friends 
and families. My own village was totally 
destroyed in 1948. Why would I want to 
go back there? 

But we must fight for this right to re¬ 
turn, because it has a very important 
political meaning. It means Israel has to 
accept its responsibility for the unjust 
way in which this state was founded. 
Will the tactic of suicide bombing 
help the Palestinians reach their 
aims? 

We don’t agree with this tactic at all. We 
need strong tactics. Advocating that 
your own comrades blow themselves up 
is not a strong thing to do. Also I think 
we should fight our struggle on our own 
ground. 

However, you have to understand 
how desperate the Palestinian people 
are. We have no weapons that compare 
with those of the Israelis. All we have is 
stones - and our bodies. The political 
responsibility for the suicide bombings 
lies with Ariel Sharon. That is the first 
thing to understand. 

But we must also understand that the 
suicide bombings are actually undermin¬ 
ing the Israeli peace movement. We need 
all the support we can get - from the world, 
but mainly from the Israeli people. As 
long as the suicide bombings go on, 
Sharon has an excuse to deny us all 
democratic rights. He can use them as a 
weapon against the Palestinian people - 
and the Israeli peace movement. It is bad 
for the people on both sides. 

What is your relationship with 
Hamas and Islamic Jihad, both of 
which advocate and orchestrate the 
suicide bombings? 

This is not so easy to answer. I am a com¬ 


munist, so I strongly criticise islamic fun¬ 
damentalism. 

On the other hand, the national strug¬ 
gle against the occupation has brought 
us quite close together. The left in Pal¬ 
estine is unfortunately very weak. A lot 
of people in Palestine are turning to fun¬ 
damentalism, because it is the only thing 
that seems to offer them a little hope. 
Sharon’s politics have led hundreds of 
thousands of my people into the arms 
of Hamas. Sharon is helping Hamas, in 
the same way that Hamas is helping 
Sharon. 

It is the occupation that sometimes 


■ understand your centre is the only 
cross-border organisation that is 
still functioning? Can you explain 
why that is? 

A lot of binational organisations stood 
on very thin ground. ‘Be nice to each 
other’ seemed to be the basis of their 
approach. They were paid for mostly by 
the European Union, which has a totally 
naive attitude towards the situation in 
the Middle East. They set up organisa¬ 
tions where teachers or policemen from 
both sides were supposed to talk to each 
other. However, the question of the oc¬ 
cupation was never allowed on the 
agenda. This situation couldn’t last. 

After the second intifada started, a lot 
of those organisations simply imploded. 
Some were dismantled, mostly by Israeli 
authorities. But the vast majority fell apart 
by themselves, reflecting the political 
tensions in society. It was mostly the 
Palestinians who walked out. They de¬ 
manded of their Israeli counterparts that 
the question of the occupation be ad¬ 
dressed. However, Israeli society is at the 
moment firmly in the hands of Sharon 
and his rightwing allies. 

What happened to the Israeli peace 
movement? In 1982 more than 
400,000 people marched against the 
occupation. 

The peace movement died during the 
Oslo peace process. Most on the left in 
Israel thought that the agreement could 
bring lasting peace. ‘If Arafat supports 
it, how can we refuse our support?’ they 
argued. There were very few voices in 
Israel criticising the Oslo agreement. 

The peace movement had to be re¬ 
born. On the first demonstration after the 
second intifada only 500 people took 
part. But a couple of months ago, 100,000 
people marched on the streets of Tel 
Aviv. A hundred refuseniks are currently 
in prison. It is a slow process, but the Is¬ 
raeli left will come back to life again. I’m 
sure. 

Do you think the suicide bombings 
might be to blame for the small size 
of the peace movement? Has this 
tactic alienated Israelis from the 
cause of the Palestinians? 

Maybe many in Israel think that, but I 
don’t. I am a socialist and of course I don’t 


brings communists and religious funda¬ 
mentalists together. But I am convinced 
that if the Palestinians had their own state, 
totally new forms of struggle would 
emerge: the democrats and socialists 
against the islamic fundamentalists. 

But surely we can’t wait? Surely we 
need to win people away from their 
leadership in the here and now? 
Communists would be amongst the 
first people a fundamentalist regime 
would want to get rid of. 

The occupation has unfortunately 
blurred the distinction between oppos¬ 
ing political groups on the Palestinian 



like islamic fundamentalism. Of course I 
am against the suicide bombings. But the 
responsibility for them lies on the Israeli 
side. I am an Israeli. I cannot condemn 
the tactics of my brothers and sisters in 
Palestine. I have a duty to uncondition¬ 
ally support the Palestinian struggle. If I 
were Palestinian I would maybe argue 
differently. But as an Israeli I can’t. I have 
to criticise my own government and not 
that of the Palestinians. 

But surely as a socialist you also 
have a duty to criticise a tactic that 
you think is wrong? 

Let me put it this way. I am a refusenik 
myself. When I was in prison I had a very 
interesting time indeed. There were 40 of 
us together in one part of the prison. We 
set up study groups, organised lectures 
on quantum physics, and talked politics 
from morning till night. We discussed the 
situation in Palestine and we came to the 
conclusion that both sides should put 
down their arms. The Palestinians should 
stop their suicide bombings and the Is¬ 
raeli soldiers should refuse to shoot at 
the Palestinians. But this is not the ma¬ 
jority position outside the prison and it 
is not the majority position in Palestine, 
so I won’t argue for it. 

But Hamas and Islamic Jihad say, 
‘Death to all jews’. 

The point is that we can’t tell the Pales¬ 
tinians what kind of rulers they should 
choose. Of course I prefer socialism, but 
real socialism comes from below, from the 
people themselves. The Palestinians 


side. But of course I agree and we are ar¬ 
guing very strongly against Hamas and 
Jihad. Only our voices are very weak and 
Hamas is very loud. 

At every meeting I go to I speak out 
against this most corrupt form of religion. 
I used to live in Algiers and have seen 
what islamic fundamentalism can do to a 
whole people. It wants the opposite of 
all the tilings that I am fighting for: jus¬ 
tice, women’s rights, democracy. For ex¬ 
ample, the PPP is currently campaigning 
for a ‘family law’ which would allow the 
right to divorce and equal rights for men 
and women. Hamas and Jihad are very 
much against this. They fight against all 
forms of state law, because they recog¬ 
nise the Koran as their' only law. 

The only way we can win the Pales¬ 
tinian people away from Hamas is by 
showing them that we have solutions for 
earth, not just for heaven • 


must choose. 

In my job I work quite closely with 
some people from Hamas. They are not 
as united and hegemonic as you might 
think. When Abu Hunud, one of the 
highest ranking leaders of Hamas, was 
shot by Israeli soldiers last December, he 
was in the process of preparing an agree¬ 
ment with Arafat which would have seen 
Hamas giving up most of their weapons. 
There is a struggle going on within 
Hamas, which cannot be underesti¬ 
mated. 

How did Hamas become such an 
influential force amongst the 
Palestinians? 

I believe Hamas and islamic fundamen¬ 
talism in the whole region is an expres¬ 
sion of the historic failure of the left in 
the region. Between the 1960s and 1980s 
a lot of Arab nationalist movements 
looked at the guerrilla tactics of Che 
Guevara - and when they applied them 
to their regions they failed. A number of 
revolutionary attempts were made, which 
stopped short of taking real power. Semi¬ 
revolutions, which came to nothing, and 
offered no solution for ordinary people. 

Imperialism created a spontaneous re¬ 
action from the masses. But there was no 
strong left into which this reaction could 
have been channelled. So a lot of ‘anti¬ 
imperialists’ started to look to islam as a 
solution for their misery. I believe that a 
lot of Hamas members perceive them¬ 
selves as leftwing, maybe even socialists. 
It is up to the Palestinians to expose 
Hamas and Islamic Jihad. 

I think you are taking the idea of ‘the 
main enemy is at home’ too far, but I 
understand where you are coming 
from. What do you think, then, is the 
main task for Israeli jews? 

Our' rightwing government is as bad for 
the Israelis as Hamas is for the Palestin¬ 
ians. We Israelis have to fight against the 
conception that Israel is the only demo¬ 
cratic state in the region. Far from it. Is¬ 
rael is not a state based on right. It was 
founded on injustice. It has no universal 
citizenship rights. Only ethnic back¬ 
ground matters. The fight for revolution¬ 
aries in Israel is a fight to make Israel more 
democratic and a fight for an end of the 
occupation from within Israel • 



Sergio Yahni is an Israeli jew who works for the 
Alternative Information Centre (www.altemativenews.org) 
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DEBAIE 


Communist 
Party books 



Problems 

Of communist Organisation 


Jnek Conrad 


■ Which road? 

The programmes of ‘official communism’ were designed to 
serve those in the workers’ movement who had no interest in 
revolution, those who preferred compromise with capitalism 
rather than its destruction. 

Jack Conrad also deals with the reformist programme of Peter 
Taaffe’s group and lays the groundwork necessary for drafting 
a revolutionary programme. 

£6.95 

■ From October to August 

Articles by Jack Conrad, charting the rise and demise of the 
USSR from Stalin’s monocratic dictatorship to the twists and 
turns of Gorbachev’s perestroika and Yeltsin’s counter-coup. 
Throughout there is a stress on the necessity of democracy. 

£6.95 

■ In the enemy camp 

Examines the theory and practice of communist electoral work. 
Particular attention is paid to the Bolsheviks’ anti-boycottism 
and their strategy for revolution. Vital for Socialist Alliance ac¬ 
tivists. 


£4.95 


■ Problems of communist organisation 

What is the correct balance between democracy and central¬ 
ism? Jack Conrad explores this thorny issue in his historically 
significant argument against a disgruntled minority who de¬ 
serted the CPGB in 1992. 


£4.95 


■ A plan for miners 

The Communist Party’s ‘anti-submission’ to the Tory govern¬ 
ment’s 1992 coal review. The case is made for working class self¬ 
activity and socialism. Arthur Scargill famously disowned it. 


£ 1.00 


■ Towards a Socialist Alliance party 

The CPGB’s latest book argues for the Socialist Alliance to move 
to a higher organisational and political stage. Drawing on an 
extensive study of history, this work presents the ways and 
means of arriving at that end. 


£7.00 


Buy all 6 books for £23 and save £8.80 

Delivery free within the United Kingdom 
Please send me a copy of: 


Which road? □ 

From October to August □ 

In the enemy camp □ 

Problems of communist organisation □ 
A plan for miners □ 

Towards a Socialist Alliance party □ 


I enclose a cheque, payable to CPGB, for 
£_ 

Name_ 

Address_ 


Email_ 

Please return to CPGB address 


Utopianism or 
materialism 


R ichard Sherratt’s letter in the Weekly 
Worker elaborates a view of socialism 
that is fundamentally abstract, at odds 
with a materialist view of the world and owes 
much both to syndicalism and some utopian 
forms of reformist sectarianism that still linger 
around today (July 11). 

The central theoretical error comrade Sher- 
ratt puts forward is his equation of the politi¬ 
cal power of the bourgeoisie - which in 
capitalist society is in large measure an exten¬ 
sion of its power as an economic class, as mas¬ 
ter of the private appropriation of the social 
surplus product as surplus value - with the 
political power of the proletariat. Comrade 
Sherratt believes that the political power of the 
proletariat similarly is a function of its eco¬ 
nomic power. Thus he writes: “Political power 
is only achieved via the possession of eco¬ 
nomic power - be it land, labour or capital. With¬ 
out economic power political power is 
unachievable.” 

Comrade Sherratt then compounds this 
error by also mechanically equating the eco¬ 
nomic power of the proletariat with the eco¬ 
nomic power of the bourgeoisie. But, while it 
is true that both these great classes possess 
considerable economic power in capitalist 
society, the one is fundamentally different 
from the other. The way in which that eco¬ 
nomic power is projected politically is also 
radically different - a product, in fact, of the 
radical difference between the social functions 
that each exercise in capitalist society itself. 

The economic power of the bourgeoisie 
is the power of ownership within the frame¬ 
work of a system of generalised commodity 
production. As capitalist society develops, 
the bourgeois mode of production leaves be¬ 
hind the previous system of manufacture with 
its relatively modest scale of enterprise (the 
so-called capitalism of free competition) in 
favour of monopoly capitalism, with the 
growth of finance capital, of enormous finan¬ 
cial institutions that play a kind of organis¬ 
ing role for capital as a whole within the 
framework of the capitalist nation-state. Capi¬ 
tal also, of course, has a tendency to spill 
over the confines of national borders - the 
contradiction between the existence of such 
borders and the need of monopoly capital¬ 
ism for expansion without limits resulted 
twice in the past century in generalised war 
between the major contenders for domina¬ 
tion of the world market. 

Today, of course, in a rather different con¬ 
text, we have the phenomenon of so-called 
globalisation - under the hegemony of one 
overarching capitalist power (the United 
States), qualitatively superior in military 
power to all the others put together. In a pe¬ 
riod where all systemic rivals to this state of 
affairs appear to have evaporated, we have 
an unprecedented growth of apparently in¬ 
ternationalised capitalist institutions. 
Whether or not so-called ‘globalised’ capi¬ 
talism has really outgrown the limitations of 
the individual capitalist-imperialist nations- 
states from which it originated has yet to be 
historically tested - but such institutions as 
the European Union at the very least portend 
a future in which the nationally based impe¬ 
rialist powers of the past are superseded by 
a potential new conflict of regional imperial¬ 
ist pan-national superpowers. That is a his¬ 
torical possibility, not yet fully determined. 
But all these matters are strategic questions 
for the proletariat, which have to be ad¬ 
dresses as political questions in order for the 
proletariat to master the politics of the epoch 
in which we live. 

This is where comrade Sherratt’s schema is 
fundamentally flawed. As I have pointed out, 
he equates the economic power of the prole¬ 
tariat with the economic power of the bour¬ 
geoisie. But the economic power of the 


bourgeoisie is that of the dominant class, able 
to shape society according to its own inter¬ 
ests. Hence all the institutions elaborated 
above are either formalisations, or means to 
promote the interests, of the bourgeoisie as 
both an economic and a political class. Mean¬ 
while, wielding economic power alone, the 
proletariat is condemned to be a passive spec¬ 
tator of all these events - at most the economic 
power of a politically passive proletariat is a 
factor that the bourgeoisie must make some 
precautionary allowance for in its moulding 
of political and economic developments in its 
own interests as a class. 

The economic power of the proletariat un¬ 
der capitalist society consists in the fact that, 
in material terms, the source of all value is ul¬ 
timately the labour of the working class. But 
the only way it can really exercise this power 
within the framework of capitalist society is 
through strikes: ie, the withdrawal of its la¬ 
bour power, for a necessarily limited period, 
from the usage of the capitalists. Since, by 
its lack of property in the means of produc¬ 
tion, the proletariat is compelled to work in 
order to survive, ultimately the strike weapon 
alone is limited in its ability to produce gains 
for the working class. Further than that, it is 
necessary for the working class to master 
politics, to take political power off the capi¬ 
talists in order to make itself the ruling class 
in both the political and the economic sense. 
For, while the bourgeoisie holds political 
power, it holds the dominant economic power 
also. The bourgeoisie will ultimately be able 
to break - through starving people back to 
work and through the use of its monopoly 
of armed force - any strike that refuses to go 
beyond purely ‘economic’ objectives. 

Thus comrade Sherratt is exactly wrong 
when he concludes that, “The method to 
achieve socialism then is through a general 
strike. The working class take over workplaces 
and proclaim them to be social property and 
through this they set up workers’ councils 
which become the political manifestation of 
the workers’ economic power.” A general 
strike poses point blank to the ruling class: 
who is the master of the country? Who will 
prevail? The bourgeoisie will react to a gen¬ 
eral strike by means of some sort of political 
manoeuvre - either it will use an existing rot¬ 
ten misleadership of the working class to be¬ 
tray the general strike, as happened in 1926 in 
Britain, or it will make far-reaching concessions 
to the working class in an economic sense, in 
order to maintain the reins of political power 
in its hands, and thus strike back later. Classic 
examples of this are France in 1936, as well as 
the revolutionary situation in Germany at the 
end of World War I. 

What is most dangerous about comrade 
Sherratt’s crude equation of a general strike 
and the creation of workers’ councils with the 
‘economic’ power of the working class on the 
one hand, and his dismissal of the ‘political’ 
power as a simple function of economic power 
on the other, is that its logic would disarm the 
working class before the political power of the 
bourgeoisie. Workers’ councils (Rate) came 
into existence as a result of mass, semi-insur¬ 
rectionary strikes in post-World War I Ger¬ 
many - but political power remained in the 
hands of the bourgeoisie because of the fail¬ 
ure of the workers’ councils to take power 
themselves. 

But in taking power into their own hands, 
the councils themselves would be forming a 
kind of a state - a state of the type that actu¬ 
ally came into existence in an incoherent, 
embryonic and short-lived form in Paris in 
1871. and which took a rather more coherent 
form in the major cities of Russia for a few, all 
too short, years beginning in October 1917, 
before the defeat of the international revolu¬ 
tion and its isolation in a vast country with a 


largely medieval level of culture and eco¬ 
nomic development caused the destruction 
of the national revolution. 

Comrade Sheiratt’s semi-anarchist critique 
of so-called ‘state socialism’ effectively for¬ 
bids the working class from taking power. That 
is what it means in practice to equate any kind 
of state with the bureaucratic state of Stalin¬ 
ism. In taking political power into their hands, 
the workers’ councils become the organs of 
the democratic control of society by the mass 
of the working population. They also consti¬ 
tute the locus of organisation of this working 
population, otherwise known as the working 
class itself, to safeguard its supremacy over 
the old exploiting class and transform the 
society economically so that the economic 
basis of such an exploiting class itself ceases 
to exist. 

That is not any kind of bureaucratic state, 
but a semi-state, that is already in the process 
of withering away, and which ceases to exer¬ 
cise any state-like, coercive functions to the 
extent that its task of eliminating the material 
basis for the existence of exploiting classes is 
successful. Thus there is no such thing as 
‘state socialism’ in the sense that comrade 
Sherratt means; there is only the political 
power of the working class. Comrade Sher¬ 
ratt’s point about the continued existence of 
prices, and thereby some sort of domination, 
under this presumed ‘state socialism’, is a 
product of some degree of ignorance of the 
real economic history and record of both sci¬ 
entific socialism and of the various Stalinist 
bureaucratic perversions that have unfortu¬ 
nately disgraced the name of socialism in the 
last century. It is materially impossible to de¬ 
cree the abolition of money - rather money is 
an economic form that, like the state, withers 
away when scarcity itself withers away: that 
is, when society - to paraphrase Marx’s words 

- crosses the boundary between the kingdom 
of necessity and the kingdom of freedom, and 
reaches out towards communism itself. 

In the absence of such a material basis in 
the form of the development of the produc¬ 
tive forces, money is a social relation that will 
continue to reproduce itself from the necessi¬ 
ties of life itself. In fact, far from the immediate 
abolition of “price relations” - ie, money - be¬ 
ing a sign of a genuinely free socialist society 
(as opposed to ‘state socialism’), the artificial 
suppression of money in the absence of the 
material basis for its redundancy would re¬ 
quire the coercion of society itself by a fero¬ 
ciously repressive state power. Those Stalinist 
states that most blatantly sought to jump over 
economic and social reality in this manner were 
in fact the most repressive of all, the most redo¬ 
lent of all that comrade Sherratt rightly finds 
most repulsive and mistakenly identifies with 
so-called ‘state socialism’: Russia under Sta¬ 
lin’s five-year plans, Mao’s China under the 
so-called ‘Great Feap Forward’ are cases in 
point; the ultimate example being Pol Pot’s 
Cambodia, which, as is well known, decreed 
the immediate and complete abolition of 
money. 

The programme of scientific socialism is, 
contrary to comrade Sherratt’s anarchistic 
prejudices, in no way based on some kind of 
‘state socialist’ programme or the enslavement 
of the working class to some new bureaucratic 
behemoth state. Communists seek the libera¬ 
tion of humanity from the shackles of the state 

- that is our most fundamental aim. But the 
state is only a tool of class society itself - as 
materialists we understand that only the abo¬ 
lition of class society in practice, and not 
merely some act of voluntarism or state de¬ 
cree (the two are often synonymous in prac¬ 
tice), can really bring about human liberation 
and an end to all forms of coercion, both po¬ 
litical and ‘economic’ • 

Ian Donovan 
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SOCIALIST ALLIANCE 


Tyneside 

Lively 

debate 


Call for Socialist 
Alliance paper 

An appeal for a regular Socialist Alliance 
newspaper has been launched by three leading 
members, Dave Church, Marcus Strom and 
Martin Thomas. To add your name to the 
appeal please email your support to: 
marcus. strom@ ntlworld.com 

We, the undersigned, believe that the Socialist Alliance must launch a 
regular, campaigning newspaper as an urgent priority. This publication 
should: 

• Fight to build the agreed actions of the Socialist Alliance, maintain our 
public profile between elections and give news, analysis and practical 
guidance to our activists on the ground. 

• Reflect the diversity of views in our alliance. A Socialist Alliance paper 
must have space for the open exchange of ideas, for comradely polemic 
and the presentation of minority views. Wherever possible, we should 
afford the right of reply in our paper. 

• Strike a balance between agitation and propaganda in its pages. Work¬ 
ing class readers should not be patronised or talked down to. Our paper 
must carry longer theoretical pieces, as well as snappy, factual, social¬ 
ist reportage. 

If the majority of the SA continues to block an official publication, the 
minority should fight for the launch of an unofficial paper. 


A ‘Question time’ debate on the building 
of the Socialist Alliance in the north¬ 
east took place on July 18 in Newcastle. Alan 
Thomett of the International Socialist Group 
and Rob Hoveman, national secretary of the 
SA and a member of the Socialist Workers 
Party, answered questions already for¬ 
warded to them by Tyneside SA. 

The meeting was, rather disappointingly, 
attended by about 20 people and, although 
the debate was interesting, it was not quite 
the beginning of the “fightback” on 
Tyneside, as the local leaflet had proclaimed. 
The format - prepared answers to set ques¬ 
tions - meant that initially the national speak¬ 
ers’ remarks were less than riveting, but there 
were some very good interventions when 
the debate was opened up to the floor and 
proceedings started to liven up. 

The first question set for the panel con¬ 
cerned the party question and whether the 
Scottish Socialist Party should be the model 
for a future united SA party. As might be ex¬ 
pected, comrade Thornett was rather more 
sympathetic to this idea than Rob Hoveman, 
and the meeting itself was also divided. For 
the CPGB I argued against the SSP model, 
but most supported the idea of an SA party 
which contained both revolutionaries and 
reformists. 

An aggressive and excited SWPer at¬ 
tacked the CPGB for disparaging the SWP’s 
idea of itself as the already existing revolu¬ 
tionary party. Ed Whitby (Alliance for Work¬ 
ers’ Liberty) responded by criticising the 
SWP’s understanding of the SA as a “united 
front of a special type” and argued for a 
clearer conception of what we are trying to 
build. 

In his response to a question on how the 
SA should relate to the wider anti-capitalist 
movement comrade Hoveman interestingly 
looked to the example of Rifondazione Comu- 
nista. Whatever criticisms we might have of 
Rifondazione, its stress on democracy, open 
debate in front of the class and acceptance 
of open factions shows the SWP itself up in 
a poor light. 

At first I thought that Rob was joining 
Chris Harman in the new pro-party wing of 
the SWP, until I realised that it was only the 
PRC’s policy in this sphere, not its form of 
organisation, he was recommending for the 
SA. Perhaps the two are more connected 
than comrade Hoveman thinks though. 

This was followed by a discussion on the 
desirability of an SA newspaper. The AWL 
and CPGB comrades argued in favour of such 
a publication and I suggested that, if the 
majority persisted in voting it down, the mi¬ 
nority should take the initiative and set up 
an unofficial SA paper. 

This was not to the liking of the SWP com¬ 
rades, who held up the Weekly Worker as a 
horrific example of what this kind of news¬ 
paper might be. An “introverted” paper like 
this, carrying SA news, was to be resisted, 
argued comrade Hoveman though. 

A CPGB comrade pointed out that many 
read the Weekly Worker to find out what is 
going on in the SA (not to mention reports 
of the SWP’s Marxism school) - a fact read¬ 
ily demonstrated by the numbers sold to 
SWP members at the Durham Miners Gala 
the previous week. 

Although there were interesting questions 
and interventions from Pete Burnett and 
Louise Van der Hoven of the ISG, there was 
no real comradely attempt at the clarification 
of our different understandings of the SA 
project at this meeting. We need to try and 
foster an open culture of debate at meetings 
free from ritual denunciations of those who 
have the temerity to think that the SA should 
play a crucial role in the building of a revolu¬ 
tionary pally • 

Martyn Hudson 
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Nicola Bent (Streatham) 
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Jane Clarke (Bedfordshire) 

Steve Cooke (Teesside) 

Lawrie Coombs (Teesside) 

Tim Cooper (Nottingham) 

Chris Croome (Teesside) 

James Cunningham (South Birming¬ 
ham) 

Mervyn Davies (Colchester) 

Ian Donovan (Southwark) 

Laura Duval (Bedfordshire) 

Pete Edwards (Bedfordshire) 
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Alf Filer (Brent) 

Janice Fowler 

Steve Freeman (Bedfordshire) 
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Lesley Mahmood (executive committee, 
coordinator Merseyside) 

Rob Marsden (Leicester) 

Laurie McCauley (North Yorkshire) 
Anne Me Shane (chair, Hackney) 

Sam Metcalf (Nottingham) 

Duncan Morrison (Lewisham) 

Paul Nicholson (Southampton) 

Harry Nugent (Bedfordshire) 

Dave Osier (Islington) 

Dave Parks (Exeter) 

Harry Paterson (Nottinghamshire) 
Mike Perkins (Southampton) 

Peter Pierce (Greenwich) 

Phil Pope (Southampton) 

Charlie Pottins (Brent) 

Peter Radcliff (Nottingham) 

Lee Rock (Waltham Forest) 

Mike Rowley (Oxford) 

Geoff Smith (South Birmigham) 

Dave Spencer (Coventry) 

Alan Stevens (chair, Greenwich) 
Danny Thompson (Bedfordshire) 
Steve Turner (Bedfordshire) 

Mike Wagstaff (Colchester) 

Geoff Wexler (Cambridgeshire) 

Paul Willoughby (East Kent) 

Jay Woolrich (Leicester) 

Patrick Yarker (Norfolk and Norwich) 


I-1 

Join the Socialist Alliance 

I enclose a cheque or postal orderfor£24 (£6unwaged) 

Name_ 

Address_ 

Town/city_ 

Postcode_Phone_ 

Email_ 

Socialist Alliance, Whickham House, 10 Cleveland Way, London El 
4TR. Cheques and POs payable to Socialist Alliance 



What we 
fight for 

■Our central aim is the organisation of all communists, revo¬ 
lutionary socialists and politically advanced workers into a 
Communist Party. Without such a party the working class is 
nothing; with it everything. 

■ The Provisional Central Committee organises members 
of the Communist Party, but there exists no real Commu¬ 
nist Party today. There are many leftwing ‘parties’, but in 
reality most are mere confessional sects. Those who disa¬ 
gree with the prescribed ‘line’ are expected to gag them¬ 
selves in public. Either that or face expulsion. 

Communists operate according to the principles of demo¬ 
cratic centralism. Through the fullest, most open debate we 
seek to achieve unity in action and a common world out¬ 
look. As long as they support democratically agreed actions, 
members have the right to form temporary or permanent 
factions. 

■ Communists are committed to building the Socialist Alli¬ 
ance in England and Wales and the Scottish Socialist Party 
into a single revolutionary party. Communists advocate the 
principle, ‘One state, one party’. We oppose every manifes¬ 
tation of sectionalism. 

Communists are internationalists. It is an internationalist 
duty to fight for revolution against the existing state. To the 
extent that the European Union becomes a state, then that 
necessitates EU-wide trade unions, a Socialist Alliance of 
the EU and a Communist Party of the EU. 

The working class must be organised globally. Without a 
global Communist Party, a Communist International, the 
struggle against capital is weakened and lacks coordina¬ 
tion. 

Communists have no interest apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in recognising the importance 
of Marxism as a guide to practice. That theory is no dogma, 
but must be constantly added to and enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless search for profit puts the fu¬ 
ture of humanity at risk. Capitalism is synonymous with pol¬ 
lution, exploitation, crisis and war. As a global system 
capitalism can only be superseded globally. All forms of 
nationalist ‘socialism’ are reactionary and anti-working 
class. 

Socialism can never come through parliament. The capi¬ 
talist class will never willingly allow their wealth and power 
to be taken away through a parliamentary vote. They will 
resist using every means at their disposal. Communists fa¬ 
vour using parliament and winning the biggest possible 
working class representation. But workers must be read¬ 
ied to make revolution - peacefully if we can, forcibly if we 
must 

■ We will use the most militant methods objective circum¬ 
stances allow to achieve a federal republic of England, Scot¬ 
land and Wales, a federal Ireland and a United States of 
Europe. 

■ Communists fight for extreme democracy in all spheres 
of society. Democracy must be given a social content. 

■ Communists favour industrial unions. Bureaucracy and 
class compromise must be fought and the trade unions trans¬ 
formed into schools for communism. 

■ Communist are champions of the oppressed. Women’s 
oppression, combating racism and chauvinism, and the strug¬ 
gle for peace and ecological sustainability are just as much 
working class questions as pay, trade union rights and de¬ 
mands for high-quality health, housing and education. 

Socialism represents victory in the battle for democracy. 
It is the rule of the working class. Socialism is either demo¬ 
cratic or, as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, it turns into its oppo¬ 
site. 

Socialism is the first stage of the worldwide transition to 
communism - a system which knows neither exploitation of 
person by person, nor wars, classes, countries or nations. 
Communism is general freedom and the real beginning of 
human history. 

is All who accept these principles are urged to join the Com¬ 
munist Party. 
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Blunkett’s 

white 

paper 



B ack in 1997, the Labour Party’s 
prospects in the general election 
were seen as contingent upon 
being able to remove a number of alba¬ 
trosses from around its neck. One of 
these was the notion that Labour was 
incurably soft on crime and could not be 
trusted with law and order, supposedly 
the natural prerogative of the Conserva¬ 
tive Party. 

‘Tough on crime and tough on the 
causes of crime’ was the characteristi¬ 
cally catchy, but vacuous third way slo¬ 
gan with which Blair successfully 
managed to change public opinion, 
helped in no small measure by the fact 
that the Tories were by that stage not 
only seen as incompetent, exhausted and 
mdderless, but also mired in sleaze. 

Since then, the government has intro¬ 
duced no fewer than an incredible 12 bills 
designed to reform the criminal justice 
system. As to the outcome of this frenzy 
of legislative activity - much of it intrinsi¬ 
cally more ‘radical’ (ie, rightwing) than 
even the Tories privately could have 
hoped for - trustworthy statistics, as 
opposed to the ideologically manipulated 
figures employed by all sides, are hard 
to obtain and difficult to analyse. 

But as always in politics, what matters 
is perception and the current perception 
is that Britain is threatened with a tidal 
wave of crime, particularly burglary and 
violent street robbery, which makes it a 
dangerous country in which to live. De¬ 
spite the fact that Labour has spent more 
than £500 million adding an extra 11,000 
cells to Britain’s prison estate, the gaols 
are once again full to overflowing. Al¬ 
ready at an all-time record of 71,400, the 
prison population is projected to rise by 
another 10,000 within the next two years. 

Hence the obvious need for another 
initiative, in the form of last week’s white 
paper, Justice for all. Do not be fooled 
by the cuddly liberal title. In many re¬ 
spects, this bill constitutes a vicious 
threat to some fundamental principles of 
justice and to the hard-won rights of 
those who find themselves before the 
courts. 

Ostensibly, the bill, described by 
home secretary David Blunkett as inau¬ 
gurating a “far-reaching and radical 
culture change”, is about “rebalancing 
the criminal justice system in favour of 
the victim and the community”, in that 
way “delivering justice for all”, not just 
for the criminal. In reality, however, it is 
about getting more convictions, irre¬ 
spective of their safety, and saving 
money in the process. 

For all its manifold inadequacies and 
inequities, only an ultra-leftist would se¬ 
riously claim that the court system in 
Britain does not have some important 
safeguards designed to ensure that, by 
and large, people have the chance of 
getting a fair trial. Among these are the 
principle that in all but the most trivial 
cases defendants have the right to elect 
to be tried by a jury composed of their 
fellow citizens; that accused persons are 
tried solely on the basis of facts relating 
to the charges with which they are in¬ 
dicted, not on the basis of their previous 
convictions or their character; that de¬ 
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fendants are presumed to be innocent 
until proven guilty; that nobody can be 
tried twice for the same offence; and that, 
since the burden of proof of guilt rests 
with the prosecution, prosecution wit¬ 
nesses must appear personally in court 
and be available for cross-examination 
by the defence. All of these principles are 
undermined to a greater or lesser extent 
by the new bill. 

Take the question of jury trials. If the 
legislation is passed, as it will be, certain 
categories of case - not just fraud trials, 
which are notoriously long and therefore 
expensive - but other “complex and 
lengthy” cases will be heard by a judge 
alone, on the grounds that a jury of ordi¬ 
nary citizens simply cannot cope with the 
legal intricacies involved and would, 
therefore, be inclined to give the defend¬ 
ant the benefit of the doubt. At the dis¬ 
cretion of the trial judge, juries can be 
dispensed with in any case where there 
is actual evidence, or even the mere risk, 
that jurors could be subject to intimida¬ 
tion or bribery. Laughably, this move is 
justified by the fact that police protection 
of jurors constitutes “an unreasonable 
intrusion into their private lives”. The 
decision will be at the judge’s discretion, 
based no doubt on information thought¬ 
fully provided by the police - who else? 
Furthermore, defendants aged between 
14 and 17, even if they are accused of 
serious offences, will no longer be tried 
in front of a jury (too much ‘risk’ of their 
being sympathetic?). 

The presumption of innocence, a cor¬ 
nerstone of criminal jurisprudence en¬ 
shrined in the Human Rights Act, is also 
due to be thrown out of the window. 
Hitherto, a defendant’s previous convic¬ 
tions have only been revealed after the 
jury had given its verdict. In future, again 
at the judge’s discretion, not only prior 
convictions, but even acquittals can be 
disclosed by the prosecution, if such a 
move is deemed “appropriate”. It will 
obviously be appropriate in all cases 
where the prosecution case is otherwise 
so feeble as to look unsustainable. Like¬ 
wise, in order to improve their abysmal 
clear-up rate, the police will surely be 


tempted to ‘round up the usual suspects’ 
for a particular offence in the hope that 
they can sway the jury’s mind in a way 
that is flagrantly prejudicial to a fair trial 
on the facts of the case in question. 

Put colloquially, what this amounts to 
is that the crown can say to the jury: ‘You 
may think that this defendant is inno¬ 
cent, but there are a few things we think 
you ought to know about him.’ Or, worse 
still, ‘The defendant has no criminal 
record, but you might like to know that 
he has been in trouble before and man¬ 
aged to get off.’ Appalling. And in a case 
where a prosecution witness has a crimi¬ 
nal record, will the defence, on an equi¬ 
table basis, be allowed to point out this 
salient fact about their client’s accuser? 
Well, no. To give credit where it is due, 
not just Labour MPs with a conscience, 
like Chris Mullin, but Tories, such as 
Douglas Hogg and Peter Lilley, have ex¬ 
pressed grave misgivings about this as¬ 
pect of the bill, which could so blatantly 
lead to gross miscarriages of justice. 

Another provision that flies in the face 
of justice and rationality is that hearsay 
evidence, hitherto always excluded au¬ 
tomatically, will now be admissible pro¬ 
viding that a prosecution witness has 


“good reason” for not attending court 
and undergoing cross-examination. 
Presumably, it will once again be the all- 
powerful judges and their ‘discretion’ 
who excuse such witnesses from being 
present and allow their depositions to 
be used in evidence against the ac¬ 
cused. 

It was the question of double jeopardy 
that caught the attention of the bourgeois 
press last week, as they bewailed the dis¬ 
appearance of a centuries-old provision 
whereby nobody can be tried a second 
time for an offence of which they have 
been acquitted. There was much fatuous 
talk in the broadsheets about Magna 
Carta and the inalienable rights of free¬ 
born Englishmen - as if that historic feu¬ 
dal settlement between the crown and 
the barons, then or at any other time, had 
the remotest connection with the rights 
of ordinary people, rights that over the 
centuries have been wrested from the 
ruling class at the cost of much blood and 
suffering . 

Given recent advances in forensic sci¬ 
ence, particularly in connection with 
DNA, it is now possible to establish 
that, for example, an acquitted murderer 
or rapist, was in fact responsible for a 
crime that may have been committed 
years or even decades ago. As the law 
stands, such a person could not be 
brought to justice and that is plainly 
wrong. Likewise, most of us would think 
that, if substantial new evidence were 
to be forthcoming in relation to such 
cases as that of the murder of Stephen 
Lawrence, for example, then the previ¬ 
ous acquittal of the perpetrators should 
not stand in the way of justice. 

But such considerations are fraught 
with dangers. DNA evidence, however 
“compelling” (to use Blunkett’s formu¬ 
lation), is not entirely foolproof and, 
much worse, is susceptible to manipu¬ 
lation. Leaving every case open to ret¬ 
rospective retrial on the basis of any 
“compelling” fresh evidence, whether 
from scientific enquiry or human wit¬ 
ness sources, simply puts far too much 
power into the hands of the state as 
against the individual. However painful 
it might be in particular cases, it is better 
for the guilty sometimes to go free than 


for the innocent to find themselves con¬ 
demned and imprisoned for crimes they 
did not commit. 

So far as imprisonment is concerned, 
Blunkett’s bill is top full with contradic¬ 
tions. Increasing the sentencing power 
of magistrates - another way of saving 
money on expensive crown court jury 
trials - is hardly calculated to alleviate the 
crisis in the prison system, where the 
overwhelming majority of inmates are 
non-violent petty offenders on short 
sentences, whose incarceration costs a 
fortune and achieves precisely nothing. 
Alternative options are canvassed in the 
bill, as they always are, but they lack both 
the political will and the vital financial 
backing from the treasury that could 
make them workable. When the penal 
policy of the Blair government is effec¬ 
tively dictated by the leader writers of The 
Daily Mail, what else could you expect? 

Justice for all is a grotesque misnomer. 
It is a bad white paper and will make vi¬ 
cious law when it is enacted. We must 
fight against it. Does that mean that we 
are under any illusions that the existing 
criminal justice system is ‘fair’ (to use the 
liberals’ favourite epithet)? Not at all, but 
whatever safeguards it contains must be 
rigorously defended - just as we seek to 
secure and extend the gains made by the 
working class in all spheres of the exist¬ 
ing capitalist system. 

As Marxists, we recognise that in the 
final analysis the law of the land, similarly, 
exists to secure and extend the power of 
capital, to preserve the exploitative rela¬ 
tionships of property and power which 
are inextricable from the capitalist mode 
of production itself. 

‘Tough on the causes of crime’? Not 
really, Mr Blair. How could you be? Not 
when the fundamental causes of crime - 
poverty, chronic deprivation, social ex¬ 
clusion and atomisation, the wholesale 
destruction of human potential that re¬ 
sult in hopelessness and despair - all the 
shit we call alienation - are inseparable 
from the class society over which you 
so proudly preside. Only when we get 
rid of that, when we get rid of you and 
your state, can we start to think in terms 
of “justice for all” • 

Maurice Bernal 
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